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Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 


The Best Mattress is Made Better 


by Using a 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


TIRED! 


A good night’s rest is certain- 
ly worth while. The pleasant- 
ness of switching on dark- 
ness,—slipping between the 
clean linen and sinking ! 
uriously onto a _ matt 
whitch’ is 6 not too soft, but so comfortable. Your 
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When guests drop ™ sheets and quilts are constantly washed. But it’s 
it causes no anxiety to the house- impossible to wash a mattress. Our Mattress 
wife who has a package of Protectors will keep mattress fresh and clean 
Jell-O in her pantry. She knows They are made in any size and are quilted so that 
that with just a pint of hot water they remain soft and light and fluffy in spite of 
added to the contents of the washing and continuous use. 
package: ‘she will have an attrac- 
tive and delicious dessert. | 233 This quilting was originated by us back in 





1891. Ever since, we have been developing 
. . our products to the quality we are maintaining. 











***Do not be deceived with substitutes. See 
» that the. eExcelsior trademark is sewed to 
; thie! cdritér of every Protector you purchase. 
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For Mademoiselle 


INTRODUCING A 
NEw SILHOUETTE 


FROCKS 


Or IMPORTED 
EMBROIDERED VOILE 
WitH CAPE COLLARS 


id 


Freneh blue, coral, maize or orchid 
embroidered in white, also white 
embroidered in black or French blue. 
Cape collars and sashes of matching 
plain colored voile. 


SAME FROCK 


Or SILK CREPE 


39,99 


Gray. beige, white, French blue or navy 
blue, embroidered in smart colors. 


14 to 20 years 
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Distinguished Novels That 
Deal with Vital Factors 
in Modern Life 


Margaret 
Rivers 
Larminie 


Author of 
Search 





portrays the romance of two people 
married in haste and separated by mis- 
understanding who finally come to be 
llieve in each other. 


Echo 


lis an uncannily discerning picture of 
modern marriage and the mutual ad- 
| justments it demands, S200 


Desolate Splendour 
by Michael Sadleir 


| A new novel by the author of Privilege 
'—the story of Viola Marvell’s reaction 
|to the strange conditions of her guard- 
lian’s home. £2.00 
| 


The Shining Road 
| by Bernice Brown 


|Romance comes to an Jowa farm and 
jan ambitious youth struggles to success. 
| $1.75 


In Bridget 
Gale’s life, her 
passion for an 
artistic career 
was the main- 
spring, and her 
genius over- 


came sorrow, 
disappointment, 
even love. 


You'll enjoy 


| Mainspring 
by V. H. Friedlaender 


| 2,00 
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The Grays 
by Charlotte Bacon 
A story which depicts faithfully the 
vital relationship of life and the things 
| which affect them for good or evil. 
| $2.00 


Robert Keable’s 
Peradventure 


has taken a definite place in the religious 
| controversies which mark present day 
thought, A startling novel. $2.00 


| At all Booksellers Send for Catalog 


| G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


|2 West 45th St. New York 

















OVING about among our col- 

leges this spring and summer 
is a quiet yet vivid little figure 
from India. She is Miss Hansa 
Manubhai_ WN. Mehta (right), 
daughter of the Prime Minister of 
Baroda, who is here to study cur- 
ricula for a women's college in 
Gujarat Province, India. Miss 
Mehta herself is a graduate of Bom- 
bay University—a coeducational 
government school, and studied two 
years in London University. But 
the Women's Educational Associa- 
tion, which she organized, doesn’t 
consider coeducation as practised 
in government schools good enough. 
They want a college to meet Indian 
women’s needs—nursing and do- 
mestic science, their own Indian 
music and art. We are to hear 
more about it. 





© Marceau, Boston, 


N the center of 

the page is 
Miss Grace 
Abbott, chief of 
the Children’s Bu- 
reau and recently 
representative 
(unofficial) of the 
United States at 
the League of Na- 
tions |Conference 
on{ Trafic in 
Women and Chil- 
dren. To her has 
just been added 
the honor of elec- 
tion as the next 
president of the 
National Confer- 
ence of Social 
Work; but let 
Mrs. Stokes tell 
the story of -her 
choice, page 12. 
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HE row below holds two new 

college deans. At the far left is 
Miss Bernice V. Brown, the new 
young Dean of Radcliffe College. 
She graduated there herself only 
seven years ago, taking a Radcliffe 
A. M. and a Radcliffe Ph. D. at two- 
year intervals afterward. Since 
1921 Miss Brown has been Director 
of the Training School for Public 
Service in Boston, teaching as well 
as organizing. 

At the right is Miss Annie W. 
Goodrich, dean of the new school 
of nursing at Yale University—the 
first of its sort to be organized at 
a great university. Miss Goodrich 
has been teaching nursing at Co- 
lumbia University and is director 
of nurses at Henry Street Settle- 


ment. 





@ Bachrach, N. Y. 


ERE, in the 

midst of the 
Roman Forum, is 
Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, which 
shows that she 
worked in some 
sightseeing along 
with the triumphs 
of the recent 
Rome Suffrage 
Congress. Mrs. 
Catt is now on 
her way home af- 
ter an eight 
months’ tour of 
Europe and South 
America in the 
interests of wom- 
an suffrage. The 
summary of her 
South American 
survey is publish- 
ed in this issue. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


OME of those Shriners, wearing 

their delightful red caps with 
reading on them, have spilled over 
from Washington and are brighten- 
ing up our mayor's jubilee. © © ¢ 
They have started us to wondering 
why women don’t have all these 
mystic doings too—or do they? 
Lady auxiliaries of course we know 
about; but we suspect that the im- 
pulse to call themselves by the 
names of various denizens of the 
primeval forest, or the trees there- 
of; to wear badges and sashes and 
turbans, is a masculine trait. © © © 
A throwback, no doubt, to the old 
days of velvet and doublet and lace, 
and compensation for their usual 
quiet plumage. © © © And lest 
some stray Shriner husband see 
this, we hasten to admit (in ad- 
vance) that no, women don’t need 
to put on war paint and queer 
clothes for special occasions. © © ¢ 
But it seems that masculine con- 
servatism in dress is ended now. 
© @©@® If the stories are true, many 
a European barnyard is_ being 
robbed of bright colored feathers 
for our husbands and fathers and 
such to wear in their hats next 
winter. © © © Of course the re- 
ports may be exaggerated. © © © 
Speaking of zoos, some day we'll 
tell you the lion story Mrs. Catt 
told at her welcome home luncheon 
last week, if she doesn't tell you 
herself. © © © Our family has re- 
cently been in Marion, Ohio, and 
met the man who first persuaded 
Mr. Harding to make a speech—a 
lodge speech, too. ®® ® And now 
look you, not only is Mr. Harding 
President, making good speeches 
twice a week or so, but he is a Tall 
Cedar besides. © © © If it is still 
true that the black bears of Alaska 
are under one authority and the 
brown under another, there’s a job 
cut out for him on his trip. © © ¢ 
That’s class feeling for you. © © © 
Un-American. © © © We haven't 
been able to think up any way of 
getting to that world education 
meeting in California. © © © too 
big, this country is © © © but this 
number of the “Citizen” is attend- 
ing, anyhow, under the chaperon- 
age of the California Civic Center. 
® ® © We do hope that all the 
strangers notice that it contains one 
(1) university professor and one 
(1) state superintendent of educa- 
tion—in their honor. © © ® Every 
once in a while we start in to ex- 
plore our neighborhood again. © ® 
© It used to be the whole city and 
parts adjacent, in our youth. © © ® 
Well, not far from us is a little 
sign that says, ‘Coffee, three cents.” 
Two doors away is another such 
sign which reads: , Coffee, five 
cents. But coffee." © © © Cheapness 
isn’t everything in this world. Not 
when it comes to coffee anyhow. © 
© © We would go so far as to pay 
ten cents. © © © We are going to 
have a brief look at the ocean in 
a few days, and wishing no harm to 
anyone, we are hoping that it stands 
right up on end. © © © We always 
consider a flat ocean overestimated 
—except for bathing purposes. 
Then we prefer it not only flat but 
shallow a mile out. And with a 
lot of shore. 











© Genthe, N. Y. 


HIS is the Home 

Sweet Home 
house of the Better 
Homes campaign 
which was dedicated 
June 4. It stands in 
front of the Treas- 
ury in Washington, 
a stone’s throw from 
the White House, 
and it was designed 
—by Don Barber— 
from the Payne 
Homestead on Long 
Island which inspired 
the writing of Home 
Sweet Home a hun- 
dred years ago. The 
Department of Agri- 
culture transplanted 
the trees and shrubs 
to make the house 
look as if it had 
grown there. The 
rambler roses over 
the door were, by a 
special process fool- 
ed into blooming this 
year, contrary to 
their schedule. 


June 4-10 was Better Homes 
Week—the second. Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, Editor of the 
Delineator, (the lady speaking 
on the doorstep in the picture), 
started the movement going last 
year, and is its secretary. She 
has lined up with her on a Na- 
tional Council a long list of im- 
portant people—including Mr. 
Hoover; the movement has been 
endorsed by the President; and 
by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which built this 
house and will make it a perma- 
nent exhibit. When it was open- 
ed so were hundreds of demon- 
stration houses throughout the 
country, for education in all 
phases of home life, while during 
the week lectures on home mak- 
ing and home life were broad- 
casted from the University of 
Wisconsin. 

































© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 






LL six continents 
sent delegates 
to the Suffrage Con- 
gress held in Rome 
last month, and the 
women pictured in 
the top row repre- 
sent three of them. 
At the left is ‘the 
fascinating young 
Brazilian, Bertha 
utz, whom this 
country knows and 
loves. At the left is 
Dr. Margherita An- 
cona of Italy, noted 
suffragist and pro- 
fessor of literature. 
In the center is 
Mme. Caraoui, of 
Egypt — for indeed 
the women of Egypt 
are joining in this 
feminist movement 
with energy and 
zest. They are mak- 
ing an earnest effort 
to win freedom from 
the veil and all it im- 
plies. 


HY has New York City had 

so low a baby death rate 
and so fine a record for its chil- 
dren's health? That's easy—Dr. 
S. Josephine Baker, organizer of 
its Bureau of Child Hygiene in 
1908, and its Director ever since 
—until now. She has just re- 
signed, and that is widely felt to 
be no less than “civic calamity.” 
Last year Dr. Baker was ap- 
pointed a representative of the 
United States on the Health 
Committee of the League of Na- 
tions; she is consultant in Child 
Hygiene in the United States 
Public Health Service and the 
New York State Department of 
Health. She teaches in two uni- 
versities and lectures. So that it 
is clear she is not retiring to be 


idle. 
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and Mademoiselle 


JUST ARRIVED 
FROM PARIS 
CHIFFON 
COTTON 
VOILE FROCKS 


With LACE APPLIQUE 


Powder Blue, Coral, Orchid 


or Yellow, Appliqued in Cream 
Colored Lace Braid. 


= 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere 
in the United States 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E are dingbatting early this 
time for fear we lose our 

theme. © © © It might— it just 
might—cool off and we should be 
left all exhausted by the heat and 
with nothing to talk about. © © © 
It's one of the tricky things about 
magazines. You try to fix one up 
and it’s too hot and you don’t give 
a continental and you are sure no 
one else does, either. © © ® But 
you can't just let it go at that and 
leave a few pages blank, because in 
the interval between putting the 
magazine to bed and its appearance 
in its readers’ hands the weather will 
betray you, and a nice fresh invig- 
orated lot of people will have no 
charity. © © © Besides, some of 
them go to cool vacation places for 
all summer, likely. © ® ® Only we'd 
better not think about that. © © © 
Just the same if we had some of 
those poems that go 

The sun 

is 

hot 

A lot 
we should run several. ®® ® And 
the only question we will argue is 
whether linen is, or isn't, cooler, or 
hotter, than voile. © © © And if 
so, why? © © © There is a sign on 
Forty-second Street that says “‘Horse 
and Mule Jewelry Sold Here.”” © ® © 
But we haven't time to hang around 
and observe the _ characteristic 
choices made by the two classes of 
animals. © © © And in this heat 
probably they have given up wear- 
ing it anyhow. ® ® © The ocean 
tipped over a little for us, but it 
didn’t stand on end. It was highly 
satisfactory, though, combined with 
a place where there are no autos nor 
auto horns, no picture shows, nor 
paint on houses—only lovely grays 
and greens (including poison ivy.) ¢ 
© © The sea is an acquired taste with 
us, but it is pretty strong. We'd 
love it unreservedly if we had curly 
hair. © © ® We don’t want ever to 
hear anything more about newspap- 
er work making men callous. The 
story which the “Epworth Herald” 
collected for itself at first hand in 
the “New York Times” office proves 
the contrary. © © © A group of 
young reporters and special writers 
had become friendly with a pleas- 
ant little group of mice (we had an 
office mouse once ourself, named 
Alexander, and know how attached 
one gets to them), when one day 
they found the official cat of a res- 
taurant that had been closed by pro- 
hibition wandering starved and 
wretched (Please don’t accuse us of 
writing sob stuff in the interest of 
liquor.) © © © Well, they just 
had to take that cat in. © © © 
Then they began to worry about the 
mice. © © © But they solved the 
problem by putting up little warn- 
ing notices—BEWARE THE CAT 
—low down on the desks where the 
mice could see them. © © © The 
sequel is strangely silent about the 
mice, but the prohibition victim is 
incredibly sleek and fat. © © © Our 
interest in radio has reached a peak. 
© © ¢® We listened to our Presi- 
dent—for forty-five minutes—ex- 
plain the railroads to Kansas Citv. 


P. S.—Our Cousin has a Tooth. 











HIS is not simply 

a page of pretty 
pictures. It is one 
little expression of 
the fine’ physical 
freedom college girls 
enjoy these days. 
Not so did our moth- 
ers disport them- 
selves at school. Not 
so did we, if we are 
a couple of decades 
out. Now, recrea- 
tion has moved out- 
doors, in a hundred 
forms. College dra- 
matics, even—as wit- 
ness the _ photo- 
graphs of the Odys- 
sey, just given by 
Mount Holyoke girls. 
Above, you see, is 
the dance of the 
warriors, after the 
return of Odysseus, 
and below at the left 
is the Princess Nau- 
sicaa’s chariot. For 


hn 


Farnum, S 
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Harry Gordon, Holyoke, Mass. 


the story, we refer 
you to your memor- 
ies—or, maybe more 
reliable, to an Eng- 
lish version of the 
play! Next to the 
Princess are some 
Wellesley girls in 
an extra-curriculum 
dancing class that 
carries on in the big 
outdoors as a danc- 
ing club, and exhib- 
its the lovely grace 
that goes with free- 
dom. In the center 
are Smith girls, in 
still lighter vein— 
Float Day, whereon 
the girls go the 
length of being a 
jolly lot of pirates. 
Float Day this year 
was featured by a 
pageant of floats rep- 
resenting well-known 
songs. You are al- 
lowed to guess the 
title of this one. 


© Wellesley Studio 
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Mademoiselle 


SWIMMING SUITS 
OF JERSEY- CHINE 


— 


A new and .distinctive worsted 
jersey in black, navy blue, flag 
blue or green, “lightning” design 
in smart contrasting colors, with 
plain colored attached tights. 


DIVING CAP of rubber Q5 
in sports colors. ae 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
LMOST everybody is some- 


where else now. © © ® though 
we will say the city doesn’t look 
empty. © © © Well, there are thou- 
sands of summer students up here 
on our hill and they fill up things 
a lot, including the restaurants. © 
© © It is the witching time of year 
when all the letters you write have 
to be forwarded, and when you 
send telegrams you are told please 
don’t do it again because they 
have to be telephoned over a bad 
line, or delivered by hand across 
a wilderness and therefore cost the 
recipient one dollar. © © © Maga- 
zines either should not be run in 
summer, or else should be written 
by people guaranteed to stay in 
the place where Who’s Who says 
they are (We hope our contributors 
catch the subtle compliment) © © © 
Probably radio will soon change all 
this, and we can just send our voice 
careering out across the United 
States paging contributors up 
mountains and across seas. Speed 
the day! © © © It is also the time 
of year when illustrated newspaper 
sections have a high proportion of 
sprawled, muscular arms and legs, 
with nothing on, being tossed over 
hurdles or along race tracks, or in 
and out of waves. ® © © And it's 
nearly fifty-fifty men and women, 
with no way in particular to tell 
the difference except maybe the 
way the girls’ hair ie bound. © © © 
It certainly is moving fast, this 
world. ® © © And now a physician 
tells us that pretty soon it will be 
considered a crime to die at less 
than seventy-five. © © © We can't 
help wondering how that crime will 
be punished. © © © Have we told 
you the story (out of the Youth's 
Companion) of the little girl who 
for the first time saw a cat carry- 
ing her kitten by the nape of the 
neck ?—a startling sight, we admit, 
® © © The child was shocked and 
indignant. © © © “Kitty, you ain't 
fit to be a mother,’ she called 
scathingly. ‘You ain't hardly fit 
to be a father!” © © © They don’t 
say what kind of a father the little 
girl had. © © © We see that some 
of the waitresses in Selfridge’s 
store restaurant in London are 
wearing trousers—nice baggy ones, 
very becoming. © © © The claim 
is that the girls can get around 
faster. © ® © So if that’s true, we'll 
know what to complain of here- 
after when service is slow. © © © 
Every day brings fresh revelations 
of the multitudinous qualifications 
a President of these United States 
must have. © © © Driving a tractor 
is the latest, and not unimportant 
either. © © © We know, even 
though we never did more than sit 
in the seat of a plough, when it 
was plowing. © © © Hereafter, the 
list of questions we ask about our 
candidates will have to include 
tractor training. © © © We have re- 
ceived no encouragement to cam- 
paign for cooler clothes for men. © 
© © Is it possible that women like 
men that way? Does it minister to 
their superiority complex? If we 
are bucking a complex we might as 
well quit right now. © © © But 
maybe, just maybe, the men think 
it would lead to s‘Ik hose again, 
and fear the modern leg wouldn't 
stand it. 














HIS is not simply 

a page of pretty 
pictures. It is one 
little expression of 
the fine physical 
freedom college girls 
enjoy these days. 
Not so did our moth- 
ers disport them- 
selves at school. Not 
so did we, if we are 
a couple of decades 
out. Now, recrea- 
tion has moved out- 
doors, in a hundred 
forms. College dra- 
matics, even—as wit- 
ness the _ photo- 
graphs of the Odys- 
sey, just given by 
Mount Holyoke girls. 
Above, you see, is 
the dance of the 
warriors, after the 
return of Odysseus, 
and below at the left 
is the Princess Nau- 
sicaa’s chariot. For 


THE Woman CITIZEN 


Laas. 


© Harry Gordon, Holyoke, Mass. 


the story, we refer 
you to your memor- 
ies—or, maybe more 
reliable, to an Eng- 
lish version of the 
play! Next to the 
Princess are some 
Wellesley girls in 
an extra-curriculum 
dancing class_ that 
carries on in the big 
outdoors as a danc- 
ing club, and exhib- 
its the lovely grace 
that goes with free- 
dom. In the center 
are Smith girls, in 
still lighter vein— 
Float Day, whereon 
the girls go the 
length of being a 
jolly lot of pirates. 
Float Day this year 
was featured by a 
pageant of floats rep- 
resenting well-known 
songs. You are al- 
lowed to guess the 
title of this one. 


© Wellesley Studio 
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THEL M. JOHNSON (below) 

is again named Assistant 
Commissioner of Labor in Massa- 
chusetts. When her term ex- 
pired last fall no action was 
taken to fill the place, though her 
appointment was urged by most 
of the women’s organizations in 
the state, and such women as 
Alice Stone Blackwell. But hos- 
tile agencies were working 
against her and one damag ng 
falsehood after another was is- 
sued. The fact is that the pro- 
tective legislation of Massachu- 
setts for women and children is 
disliked by certain powerful in- 
terests, and Miss Johnson, with 
the applicat’on of the minimum 
wage law under her special 
jurisdiction, was not popular 
with them. Women throughout 
the state, and farther, will rejoice 
un her re-appointment. 





© Bachrach, Boston 


HE third wom- 

an to sit in the 
British House of 
Commons, Mabel 
Philipson, is an 
unknown quanti- 
ty politically, 
since she _ has 
never taken part 
in public life. She 
is personally at- 
tractive, she was 
a good musical 
comedy actress 
and she has been 
cordially received 
by Lady Astor 
and Mrs. Wint- 
ringham, who be- 
lieve she will 
stand with them 
on women’s meas- 
ures. Mrs. Philip- 
son won a big 
majority, from a 
conservative con- 
stituency who 
were sympathetic 
over the unseat- 
ing of their elect- 
ed candidate, her 
husband. 


© Mme. Albin Guillot, 


T is good news 

that women 
are now to have 
representation on 
the Republican 
National Commit- 
tee. A woman 
from each state is 
to be chosen As- 
sociate member. 
F:rst of these in 
point of time was 
Mrs. Gordon Bat- 
telle, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio (right), 
unofficially picked 
out by both na- 
tional and_ state 
chairmen before 
the vote for as- 
sociate members 
was taken. The 
choice was then 
confirmed at once. 
See opposite page 
for other names. 





Paris 





Shen picture above shows Mar- 
gery Corbett Ashby, who was 
elected President of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance 
at its Congress in Rome. Mrs. 
Corbett Ashby has long been the 
efficient secretary of the Alliance, 
and an effective worker for the 
cause of women in England and 
abroad. 

Mrs. Ashby writes that it is a 
“dificult task to follow so dis- 
tingu shed a citizen of your coun- 
try as Mrs. Catt,’’ and that leads 
to Mrs. Catt’s latest photograph, 
in the center of the page. Found- 
er of the Alliance in 1902, its 
first and only president until now, 
Mrs. Catt declined to stand for 
reelection, but consented finally 
to become Honorary President of 


the Alliance. 





© Harris & Ewing 
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The woman traveler 
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WELVE Junior college girls 

are guests of the New York 
Charity Organization Soc‘ety, to 
learn what Sociology textbooks 
mean in terms of Avenue A. Miss 
Clare M. Tousley, who ought to 
be in the picture above, but isn’t, 
is in charge. The girls’ are 
Elizabeth Waterman, Barnard; 
Mary E. Rodney, Bryn Mawr; 
Katharine Slayter, Connecticut; 
Ann McCracken, Elmira; Ruth 
Blakeslee, Goucher; Mary Bruyn, 
Mt. Holyoke; Mary Killam, Rad- 
cliffe; Jane Griswold, Sm th; 
Esther _ Briegel, Swarthmore; 
Janet F. Wurlitzer, Vassar; Mary 
R. Richards, Wells; Carroll 
McCarty, Wellesley. The entire 
expenses of “Junior Month” are 
met by a gift from a board mem- 
ber of this Society. During their 
four weeks’ stay from July 4 to 


HE new president of the National 

Education Associat on, Miss Olive 
M. Jones, knows public schools from 
A to Z—and a large number of other 
important matters besides. She is 
originator and first principal of the 
day probationary school and is in 
charge of the entire work for delin- 
quents in New York City. 





© Nikolas Muray, N. Y. C. 








© Wide World Photos 
Mrs. Raymond Robins 


N this frame of mind, Mrs. 

Raymond Robins sailed to 
preside at the Congress of the 
International Federation of 
Working Women to be held at 
Vienna in August. Mrs. Robins 
is president of the Federation. 


© Wide World Photos 


August 2, these twelve Juniors 
live, eat, work and play together 
learning how the various fields 
of social work dovetail to make 
the profession in which they are 
contemplating _ service. Each 
Junior is selected by a student- 
faculty committee from her col- 
lege. Some of the topics covered 
are Housing and Health, Child 
Welfare, Delinquency, Family So- 
cial Work, Immigration, Hospital 
Social Service, Industrial Person- 
nel, Prison Reform, and Social 
Work with the Mentally and Phy- 
sically Handicapped. 


T the left, President and Mrs. 

Harding, on their Western 
trip, are shown in friendly greet- 
ing to some Ute Indian squaws, 
with special attention to the pa- 
pooses. Babies first! 


NE of those “‘twelve greatest Amer- 

ican women,’ Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer is beginning just about now 
to explain Better Homes Week to Bel- 
gium. The work is to be in co-opera- 
tion with the American Relief Admin- 
istration, with the Belgian Government 
friendly. Miss Van Rensselaer’s field, 


needless to say, is home economics. 
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AUGUST FUR SALE 
OF WINTER FUR FASHIONS 


Lowered Prices Until 
August 31st :Only 


KOLINSKY WRAP-COAT, (illustrated) 
exceptionally fine brown color; skins 
worked in an original and effective man- 
ner; large muffler collar and wide sleeves 
of self fur; 50 inches long. 


Price until August 3lst......... 595. a 


Furs purchased during August Fur Sale 
will be stored without charge 
until November 1st. 


Charge purchases made during the Aug- 
ust Fur Sale will appear on bills mailed 
November 1st. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


T'S summer all right. We know 

it if for no other reason (but 
there are other reasons) from the 
appearance of shark stories. © © ¢ 
We worried about friends who were 
sea-bathing near the locale picked 
out by the reporters. ¢ Now 
they are home, intact, and they had 
heard no more about a shark than 
the account of a stuffed one in the 
lccal museum. Maybe it is 
taken out annually on a rope. “* 


. > 


* © Didn't we tell you something 
would happen as a result of this 
vacation practice? Well, a few 


hundreds of you, anyhow, found we 
were right, on a page in the last 
issue where the absence of a line 
in the Bookshelf turned it into a 
guessing game. © © ¢ hen the 
alarm was finally raised the printer 
found the lost line and stopped the 
presses to tuck it in for the rest 
of you. ® ® © Did any one notice 
that nice “yellow” title in the last 
editorial department? © © © Yes, 
“The Bootlegger’s Partner.”” © © ¢ 
We shall be writing for the sensa- 
tional fiction magazines yet. ® © ¢ 
The Public Health Service asks you 
earnestly to count your children’s 
teeth, and when you get to No. 6 
from the middle, lower jaw, don't 
let it be pulled. © © ® It seems 
people have serious illusions about 
No. 6 and generally regard it as the 
kind doomed to come out in child- 
hood, whereas it should be the key- 
stone of the arch indefinitely, or 
something like that. ® © ® All to- 
gether now, count! ¢ Per- 
haps the reason we noticed this is 
that Dr. Alsop has got us so sensi- 
tive over health. We carry her 
reduction diet around in our hand- 
bag, and her talk about exercise 
has increased our morning gestures 
considerably. © © @ When it 
comes to rushing around in the sun 
just for the sake of perspiring, well 
—we'll see next week. We 
are going where to a pleasing lake 
will be added two nice children and 
one dog. ¢ No, that doesn’t 
sound right. ¢ We are almost 
sure the parents wouldn't like it. ¢ 
And besides, we are so much 
more likely than any one else to 
be added to that lake. And we don’t 
mean to be. ® © © We are much 
intrigued by the idea of the wom- 
an horse-clipper of whom we have 
read, and maybe if that lake coun- 
try abounds in horses we shall take 
steps to adopt a new profession. 
¢ ® © A restless world, isn't it? 
Now we hear that the Japanese 
women are starting a movement to 
get out of kimonos into European 

® Just think of what 


2 ® 


© © © 


@ ° ° 


> @ 


dress. © © © 
they will have to stand before they 
emerge—what social and economic 
crimes they will be charged with. 
® © © We wonder that already 
the idea hasn’t been labeled ‘“‘out 
of Soviet Russia.” With the 
number of things that have come 
out of that country, it is a wonder 
it isn’t completely empty. © © © We 
like the note about the oldest wom- 
an in Connecticut, who at 107 has 
had her taxes abated “forever,” on 
the ground that she is past taxing 
age. Personally we think the town 
owes her money. 


®> © © 
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HE President 

whose administra- 
tion saw the first 
international agree- 
ment to reduce arm- 
ament is secure in 
history. The man, 
Warren G. Harding, 
is secure in_ the 
hearts of mourning 
millions for his big- 
hearted kindness and 
friendliness. To the 
great number _al- 
ready his admirers, 
the trip west, on 
which he gave him- 
self with tragic 
generosity to closer 
acquaintance with 
the people, has add- 
ed thousands. It is 
doubtful whether 
any President was 
ever better loved. 
He died, a sacrifice 
to presidential duty, 
when the world’s re- 
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spect and esteem for 
him was _ steadily 
mounting. 


HERE could be 

no finer exam- 
ple of courage than 
Mrs. Harding’s 
through the _ hard 
fight of her own ill- 
ness, then the sud- 
den shock of her 
husband’s and _ the 
great grief of his 
death. Throughout 
their life before the 
nation the Hardings 
have been a beauti- 
ful instance of mar- 
ried comradeship, 
and their unaffected 
cordial friendliness 
has won hosts. of 
friends. Mrs. Hard- 
ing has well deserved 
the fine old charac- 
terization of “‘help- 


” 


mate. 
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AUGUST FUR SALE 
OF WINTER FUR FASHIONS 


Lowered Prices Until 
August 31st Only 





HUDSON SEAL COAT (guaran- 
teed dyed northern muskrat, not 
southern muskrat which is very in- 
ferior in quality) large shirred collar 
and deep Viatka dyed 
squirrel, black fox, taupe fox, Ko- 
linsky dyed squirrel, skunk, gray 
squirrel or self fur; 50 inches long. 


285. 


Furs Purchased during August 
Fur Sale will be stored without 
charge until November 1st 
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Price until August 31st 
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to come— 
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stay! 
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and standing invita- 
tion from three world 
famous hotels where 
every woman traveler 
is a “special” guest. 


The woman traveler 
appreciates dignity of 
address, the protec- 
tion of substantial 
management, and the 
prestige of desirable 
associations. 
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MONG the very successful 

careerists who combine with 
their work a happy home life is 
May Wilson Preston, whose il- 
lustrations always exhibit the 
last word in smartness and dash. 
Mrs. Preston finds er most 
helpful critic in her husband, 
James Preston, who is_ well 
known both as an illustrator and 
as a painter in oils. Besides 
their handsome studios in New 
York, the Prestons have a 
charming summer workshop at 
Bellport, Long Island. If Mrs. 
Preston had not made an en- 
viable position for herself as 
an illustrator, because of her 
original handling of materials 
and colors she would have been 
in great vogue as an interior 
decorator. She is never as hap- 
py as when directing the carry- 
ing out of an entirely new 
scheme of decoration. 


© Paul Thompson 


Mr. 


and Mrs. James Preston 
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and Mrs. Ogden Reid and Their Children 
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inez Haynes Irwin 


(Mrs. Will Irwin) 


NEZ HAYNES 
IRWIN made her 
first reputation with 
a delightful series of 
magazine stories, 
“Phoebe and 
Ernest."" She took a 
typical boy and girl 
and followed them 
through the trials 
and joys of adoles- 
cence to marriage, 
with an_ extraor- 
dinary understanding 
of the psychology of 


young people. Since 
then many _ short 
stories and_ several 
novels have come 
from her pen. Dur- 
ing and since the 
war, Mrs. Irwin has 
spent much _ time 


abroad with her hus- 
band, the well-known 
war correspondent. 


Mr. 





Careers 





S treasurer of the New 

York State Woman Suffrage 
Party, Mrs. Reid was largely re- 
sponsible for raising the funds 
for the campaign which won 
suffrage for the women of that 
state. As advertising director 
of the New York Tribune, she 
has been extraordinarily succes- 
ful in increasing its advertising 
prestige. In addition, Mrs. Reid 
is a devoted mother, especially 


interested in educational prob- 
lems, and an enthusiastic Re- 
publican. 


NM RS. WHITEHOUSE made 

the transition almost over- 
night from being a social leader 
in New York and Newport to 
being a leader in the woman suf- 
frage movement. Mr. White- 
house’s views on a married wom- 
an’s career were given in the 
Citizen of August II. 


————_~-9w— 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
ELL, we have had a half portion 


vacation. © © © Very fine. © © @ 
We didn’t drown,and we have added 
one to the list of people who teach us 
to swim. © © @ They really ought to 
incorporate. © © ® And one day we 
hit a small but precocious golf ball a 
number of times (yes, at each effort), 
listened to language all full of brassies 
and putters and niblicks, and suspected 
that our cherished golf scorn might 
melt if we risked it often. © © © We 
also learned by close acquaintance with 
an amateur caddie (mercy, not ours; it 
was no trouble to see our ball) that one 
place women have not made good is 
with this class of youth. © © © You 
get three guesses as to why. © @ @ 
All this we recall through a thick haze 
of laws passed and fights fought and 
women elected in which we have been 
living since. © © © We shall take the 
rest of that vacation when folks begin 
to write in and say, Yes, but you didn’t 
tell all about our state. But before we 
start we are going to get a copy of 
““Moby Dick” to finish. © © © The 
amateur caddie had one, and we took 
it from him. © © © We don’t care a 
straw if it is a child’s book. © © © We 
waited till late maturity to read ““Treas- 
ure Island,” and we are not going to 
be separated from those engaging 
*“Moby Dick” whalers by any conven- 
tion of classified bookshelves. © © @ 
No, we don’t like this city, again. 
® © ® We have been reading some one’s 
rhapsodies about it with a snort. © © @ 
Too full, too noisy, too dirty. © © @ 
And no one need tell us we shouldn’t 
like to live anywhere else. © © ® We 
know that. © © @ It would serve us 
right, we have been told, if we had to 
stay frozen in at that Vermont lakeside 
all winter, with no way to get out save 
an axe. © ® ® At last some one (we 
can't find her letter in our piled-up 
correspondence, so will she please accept 
our thanks here?) has joined our cam- 
paign for freedom in men’s clothes. 
She urges us, in case we are thinking of 
designing a costume—we really hadn't 
got that far—to remember that men 
often have good-looking throats and to 
give them not only absence of collar 
but becoming V’s or bateau necks. 
® @ ® We fear she is far in advance of 
her times, judging from the commotion 
created in the British House of Com- 
mons by the member who came on a 
hot day minus collar, tie or collar but- 
ton, with his shirt turned down. © @ @ 
But then that is hardly the line along 
which you would expect Englishmen 
to pioneer. © © © Now that school is 
about to open we'll tell you this one 
about James A. Garfield, when he was 
president of Hiram College, Ohio: A 
father took his son to enter, and asked 
if a short course couldn’t be arranged, 
because the boy “‘couldn’t take all 
those studies.” “Oh, yes,”’ said Mr. 
Garfield, “‘he can take a short course; 
it all depends on what you want to 
make of him. When God wants to 
make an oak he takes a hundred years, 
but he only takes two months to make 
a squash.” 

















HE honor of the presidency 

of the International Federa- 
tion of Working Women now 
goes to Belgium. At the third 
biennial Congress of the Fed- 
eration, held in August, at 
Schoenbrun Castle, Vienna, 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, of Chi- 
cago, firmly declined re-election 
as president, and Mlle. Héléne 
Burniaux, at the right, was 
chosen second president of the 
Federation. She is a Belgian 
school teacher, a member of the 
Belgian Federation of Trade 
Unions, and was in the United 
States in 1919 as technical ad- 
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F “a police- 
| man’s life is not 
a happy one,” 
how about a po- 
licewoman's? The 
occupation is by 
no means unusual, 
in big and little 
cities throughout 
the country, and 
women are mak- 
ing good at it. 
New York City 
has had _police- 
women for a long 
time, and the 
sturdy, pleasant 
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NOTHER feather 

in the cap of 
California is the ten- 
nis genius of Helen 
Wills. Only seven- 
teen years old, and 
without professional 
training, Miss Wills 
defeated Mrs. Mal- 
lory and so won the 
national champion- 


ship. (Left) 


RESIDENT COO- 

LIDGE has reap- 
pointed Mrs. John 
Jacob Rogers, of 
Massachusetts, as his 
representative to visit 
veterans’ hospitals 
throughout the coun- 
try. Mrs. Rogers re- 
ceived her first ap- 
pointment from Pres- 
ident Harding. 


















viser to the Belgian delegation 
at the International Labor Con- 
ference. Mrs. Robins was pres- 
ident of the first International 
Congress of Working Women, 
held in Washington in the 
autumn of 1919, became presi- 
dent of the permanent organiza- 
tion, and was re-elected at 
Geneva in 1921. 

The action of the third Con- 
gress in regard to labor legis- 
lation is reported on page 23 
of this issue. The Congress 
also went on record in favor of 


the World Court. 
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group here are 





ceialle ater ateen deere 


pew oe 
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the newest ap- 
pointees. Thirty- 
three are in the 
act of being sworn 
in. Ten are to be 
regular patrolwo- 
men, assigned to 
patrol dance halls 
and look after 
wayward _ girls; 
twenty-three will 
be in charge of 
women prisoners 
brought to the 
stations. 
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Belle Kearney 


ISSISSIPPI has hon- 

ored itself by el =ct- 
ing Miss Belle Kea:ney, 
of Madison County, to 
its Senate. Miss Kearney 
is a suffragist, a well- 
known lecturer, a leader. 


N early event of the 

theatrical season is 
Mrs. Fiske’s success in 
St. John G. Ervine'’s 
comedy, ‘Mary, Mary 
Quite Contrary,” “ full 
of gay nonsense” and 
much light satire on wo- 
men’s (and _ others’) 


foibles. 








Miriam Finn Scott 



















White Studio, N. Y. 
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Halide Edib Hanoum 


NE of the leading 

women of Turkey, 
Halide Edib MHanoum, 
wields great influence in 
the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. She is a graduate 
of the American College 
in Constantinople. 


RS. MARY ELLEN 

SMITH, of British 
Columbia, the first and 
only woman in Canada 
to be appointed Cabinet 
Minister, has _ recently 
been warmly welcomed 
in England on a human- 
political mission. 





Francis Dickie, Heriot Bay, Canada 
Mary Ellen Smith 


IRIAM FINN 

Ss COT, 
writer and child diagnos- 
tician, has something to 
say on page 8. 


lecturer, 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E have a confession to make. 

© ® © Doubtless the New York 
newspaper strike was a grievous thing, 
with all sorts of distressing effects. But 
we do like the nice little thin papers 
they got out during the trouble, and 
we dread to see them becoming cor- 
pulent and non-portable again. ® ® @ 
We prefer a paper that isn’t so hard 
on the arms. © ® @A really pleasant 
bit of news from France is that a com- 
pany of watchdogs are to have their. 
salaries raised. They are the watch- 
dogs of the French arsenals, and no dog, 
official or otherwise, should be asked to 
live on ten cents a month. ® © @ Have 
we told you about the serious menace 
to beauty and grace that is hanging 
over the entire human race? © @ @ 
Talipes auto-varus, it is called; in other 
words, pigeon-toedness affecting the 
right foot, due to the constant use of 
that foot on the accelerator of motor cars. 
® © @ Think of poor Mr. Ford’s awful 
fame when once this trait has been 
confirmed and become characteristic. 
@ © @That convention of hairdressers 
who outlawed bobbed hair reckoned 
without their Mary Garden. © @ ® 
She has come back with a —— bob 
and is advertising it. © ® ® What's 
more, she has come back with a philos- 
ophy toward fat that sounds wonderful 
but will never change the contour of 
humanity, namely, that the only thing 
that causes fat is eating. Therefore, 
she says, she will never weigh more 
than 120 pounds. © © © No popular 
reduction system there. © ©@ ® We 
bring in these little references to health 
because of the absence from our pages 
this time of Dr. Alsop, who is busy 
getting Barnard College started on its 
1923-24 health. © © © Can you take a 
large photograph and say, Go to, I will 
cause this photograph to appear in 
three by two inches (see page 4), and 
then with ruler, pencil, string, algebra 
and a trick-card and time (lots of that), 
do it. © ®@ We can. © © ® We had 
to. © ® @ If there is anything queer 
about this issue, that’s why, and we are 
pleased to note that this is the last 
episode of a summer entirely filled with 
vacations. © © ® We are distinctly 
proud of that member of our sex who 
is a curator of snakes, though perhaps 
that is not the exact scientific label for 
her. © ® ® We think it shows that 
woman can overcome ancient tradition 
—very ancient, considering Eve and 
the enmity. © © © But with us it is a 
case of rather see than be one. © © © 
Unless it were a mere matter of keeping 
a card index of the valuable reptiles, we 
should positively decline. © © © Speak- 
ing of zoology, another superstition has 
gone glimmering. © © © Some scientist 
has been experimenting with the color 
susceptibilities of bulls, and it appears 
that a bull doesn’t care a bellow more 
for red than green or even white. Now 
what will fiction writers do? © © © 
These first snappy days always start 
us to resolving. © © © We plan activ- 
ities. © © © Some years we collect 
catalogues of swimming classes, lecture 
courses, foreign-language lessons.® ® ® 
This year the literature from the Wom- 
en’s Activities Exhibits was enough. 
@ © ® It went to our head, and we are 
debating whether to start a tea- zoom 
on the side or take up woodcraft. © @ ® 
No prophecies invited. 


















Women in the 





Dr. Florence Meredith 


WO Englishwomen on _ this 

page, two American, one Dutch 
. . . The best woman news of the 
fortnight is that at last a woman is 
the British trades-union head. Miss 
Margaret G. Bondfield, a leader 
among British women Labor lead- 
ers, has been elected chairman of 
the general council of the Trades- 
Union Congress. 

The other Englishwoman is the 
new delegate to the League of Na- 
tions, and has taken marked part 
in discussions of social questions in 
the Fourth Assembly. Mrs. Lyttle- 
ton, who came here with Lady 
Astor last year, is an active worker 
in the English-Speaking Union. 


PEAKING of 
women’s ac- 
tivities, should a 
queen be barred, 
merely because 
royalty has be- 
come unpopular? 
Surely a queen 
who has reigned 
for twenty-five 
years deserves 
honorable mention 


re 
Margaret Bondfield 
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Dame Edith Lyttleton 
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Public Eye 


Champlain Studioa, N. Y. 


Elizabeth Sears 


HE doctor is the new Head 

Physician and Professor of Hy- 
giene at Smith College. Conserv- 
ing the health of two thousand girls 
is her task. It means much to the 
health of womankind that every 
great woman's college has such a 
** preventive’ professor as Dr. 
Meredith of Smith or our own Dr. 
Alsop of Barnard. 


RS. SEARS is the efficient pres- 
ident of the New York League 
of Business and Professional Wo- 
men, which has just concluded its 
second large and successful exhibit 
ai Activities—(See page 


for achievement. 
Queen Wilhelmina 
of Holland, that 
rarity, a queen, in 
her own right, re- 
cently received the 
congratulations of 
her subjects as 
part of her jubilee. 
Notice her charm- 
ing mother, at the 


left. 
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AST month there was a 
convention of bank wom- 
en (see page 22), which 
makes one sure that the 
woman who knows nothing 
about money is on her way to 
the discard with the fainting 
heroine. Here (above) is the 
president of the Association of 
Bank Women—Miss Virginia 
D. H. Furman, assistant sec- 
retary of the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company. 


Campbell Studios, N. 


ME. WILCZAKIEWICZ, 


a member of the Polish 


National Congress, where she 


is famous as an orator. 


Lloyd George, with 
his wife and his 
daughter, Miss Me- 
gan, have met the 
most cordial welcome 
in the United States 
and Canada. Whether 
admired or otherwise, 
the Welshman who 
stood the strains of 
war office so long is 
a personality of vivid 
interest. Coming un- 
officially, he has 
seized the occasion to 
sow a little seed’ for 
a_ British - American 
peace alliance. 


ORMER Premier 


Vandyk, Lon don 














STAR speaker of 

the Tenth Tri- 
ennial Convention of 
the Council of Jewish 
Women, which will 
be held in St. Louis, 
November 11-16, is 
the Hon. Mrs. Ernest 
L. Franklin (left), 
one of the leaders in 
the Liberal Jewish 
Movement of Eng- 
land. Mrs. Franklin 
is a sister of the Hon. 
Edwin Montagu, late 
Secretary of State for 
India. She will lec- 
ture here on educa- 
tional subjects. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E have just been reading a large 

fat folder full of articles all about 
how to get out the vote, and we think 
it is a good thing no slacker can see 
them. © © ® They would suggest the 
great value of waiting for the autos 
that all competent committees provide 
for late voters. © ® @ If the polls 
weren't always so near our house we 
certainly should be tempted. © @ @ 
See those references in the Woman 
Voter toa cleaner? Isn't it tantalizing 
that Kansas doesn’t tell us what the 
cleaner will clean—whether shoes or 
sinks or silks. © © © Some one sent 
us the other day a package of fairies. 
@ @ @ A leaf yellow as harvest, and a 
leaf as red as sunset, and a handful of 
pine needles that made a magic carpet 
for our city-bound spirit. © ® © Speak- 
ing of color, the newspapers say a 
girl in this town can take a course in 
etiquette and applied psychology which 
includes the effect of color on the 
potentially proposing male. ® ® @ It 
appears that blue is the most stimulat- 
ing to the masculine sense of romance 
and protective instinct, while brown 
makes a man feel that a girl can take 
care of herself, and red alarms him. 
@® ® @ Well, anyhow, lots of women 
wear blue and lots of women are mar- 
ried. ® ® ® And even aside from that 
this theory would explain much. © @ @ 
But with courses like this making girls 
wise, and the Women’s City Club in 
our midst devoting a whole evening to 
the question “Should women propose?” 
—what chance has a man in this town? 
@ @ @ Publicity, it seems, may work 
the wrong way. © © ® That lady who 
wouldn’t register, do you remember, 
has decided to be proud and lifted up 
over being noticed in print, so we with- 
draw our suggestion of letters of re- 
proach from our readers. © © © She 
would probably never vote, then. 
@ ®@ ® No, we must ignore her. © © ® 
Probably our views on horse races are 
unorthodox, but it did seem an awful 
pity for that English horse to come all 
the way across the ocean and get licked 
—almost inhospitable of us. © @ @ 
Still, we aren’t much of an authority 
on the turf, though we did attend the 
horse-race at Nantucket’s county fair 
once. © © ® Did you all see that funny 
one in the last Washington letter, 
where we read copy and proof by ear 
instead of eye, and left you to translate 
“Bering seaplanes’” into ‘Bering sea 
claims’? ® ® @® Queer thing—One 
might write quite an intelligent essay 
about the psychology of proof reading, 
which would prove it is really astonish- 
ing that any mistakes are caught, but 
the fact is you can never understand 
why YOU let THAT one get by. © © @ 
We see a New York artist has got up a 
fine rage over foreign artists coming 
over here and attempting to paint the 
American girl,when ten to one their own 
countrywomen aren’t treated as equal 
as they are here. © @ @ Well, at 
last the map-makers have given up 
about ever having a world that will 
stay put. They have invented a set 
of loose leaf maps to take care of 
the situation. © © ® The Citizen is 
in receipt of an announcement of a 
Great National Beauty Meet. @ © ®We 
do not know for what purpose, nor 
does the following sentence elucidate— 
“‘What man is there or has there been 
from prehistoric times or who is not 
or has not been impelled to fall to his 
knees in worship at the sight of a 
beautiful woman .”” © © © We suspect 
that the answer is, Yes. 
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OU know Warwick 

Castle in the 
lovely mid-England 
country? One of its 
owners, the Countess 
of Warwick (above), 
is to stand as a Labor 
candidate for Parlia- 
ment in a coming by- 
election. They say her 
neighbor, H. G. Wells, 
will support her. 


MILIE M. BULL- 

OWA, of New 
York, is president of 
the newly-formed Na- 
tional Women Law- 
yers’ Association. Miss 
Bullowa has been in 
continuous practice of 
law since 1900; she is 
a member of the 
American Bar Asso- 
ciation and of other 
important legal organ- 
izations. 


Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. O. 


Zintsmaster, Minneapolis 





Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. C. 






HE Iowa state 
president of the 
~~. €. o. U Mee. 
Ida B. Wise Smith 
(above), has suc- 
ceeded the late 
Deborah Knox Living- 
ston as director of 
Christian citizenship in 
the national W 2 
She has been a 
temperance worker 
since her girlhood. 


O, this doesn't 
mean woman suf- 
frage in Japan. There 
isn’t even full man 
suffrage. But these 
women of Tokio are 
nevertheless voting— 
at least in a_ school 
election, and that 
means progress. Uni- 
versal suffrage is again 
being agitated in 
Japan. 
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HIRTY years ago—then 

twenty—the great Ital- 
ian tragedienne, Eleanora 
Duse, came to America. 
This year she has come 
again, white-haired, frail, 
still incomparable, to a tre- 
mendous’ welcome. For 
just ten performances, all 
in Italian, she came with 
her company from Rome, 
where only last spring she 
had reappeared on the 
stage after ten years of 
seclusion. 








T the British General 

Election last year Miss 
Helen Fraser was the can- 
didate for Parliament of 
the first constituency in 
Scotland to nominate a 
woman. Though she didn’t 
win, she polled a splendid 
vote against heavy odds. 
Miss Fraser is one of the 
leading English feminists, 
influential in the inner cir- 
cles, and a forceful, vivid 
speaker. She is now lectur- 
ing in America. 
























R. FRIDTJOF 

NANSEN, ex- 
plorer, writer, lec- 
turer, High Commis- 
sioner of Relief with 
the League of Na- 
tions, is in this coun- 
try as the guest of 
several societies. He 
brings authoritative 
news from Europe, 
and a plea for inter- 
national cooperation. 




















To see her as Helen 
Alving in Ibsen’s Ghosts is 
a memorable experience— 
for the exquisite detail of 
the quiet passages, the al- 
most unbearable poignancy 
of the most tragic mo- 
ments, the marvelous play 
of her slender hands, the 
passion of her deep, shad- 
owed eyes, the subtle music 
of her voice. She all but 
makes one forget one has 
understood scarcely a word 
she has spoken. 


te» another page in this 
number you will find 
a review of Mrs. Wharton's 
new book, “A Son at the 
Front ""—a novel of the 
Great War, and one of the 
most important books of 
the season. Our leading 
woman novelist knows 
nothing of Main Street. 
Paris, Italy, New York are 
the background of her 
stories, with an occasional 
dip into New England. 
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ANEW FUR TRIMMED 
FROCK BLOUSE 
Model 46 —_ Of velvet broche 
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black or all black . 19,50 


A NEW VELVET 
FUR TRIMMED SKIRT 


To W ear with the 
Frock Blouse 


Model 46 — Of black chiffon 


velvet with a wide bor- 
der of flying squirrel fur 29 30 
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Maude 
Royden 


England’s foremost 
woman preacher and 
well-known to the women 
of America for her clear 
thinking on the _ vital 
matters of political and 
spiritual life, has just 





written a new book 


BEAUTY IN 


She advances the thought that great 
divine source, 


RELIGION 


art had a 
and we must recognize that truth 


if the deve slopment of the beautiful is to Prope esse 


POLITICAL CHRISTIANITY 
and 
PRAYER AS A FORCE 


contain some of Miss Royden’s most powerful < 
dresses on religion in modern life. Each, $1.2 


SEX AND COMMON SENSE 


is another of her frank, friendly books that main- 
tains its wide popularity because of its open treat- 
ment of a vital problem. $2.50 


® = * 


The Book of Books— 
The Story of Stories 


THE OUTLINE OF 
LITERATURE 


Summarizing thirty centuries of literary achieve 
ment. Three handsome volumes, two now ready. 
Over 500 illustrations. 


* * * 


WONDERS OF THE]PAST 


interesting 


$4.50 per volume. 


Concise, 
stories and a profusion 
of illustrations recreate 
the wonders that daz- 
thou- 
years ago 


zled the world 
sands of 
and portray the genius 
of ancient artists and 


engineers. Four vol- 





umes. Volume One, 
now ready, 550 pages, 
400 illustrations, 24 
in color $5.00 per 
volume. 

* * 


* 
Well Worth While! 


MASTERS AND MEN 


Philip Guedalla’s brilliant sketches of present and 
recent notables. O 


2.5 


SOLOMON IN ALL HIS 
GLORY 


Robert Lynd’s delightful forays into common and 
uncommon fields. $2.50 


MEMORIES OF AN ACTIVE 
LIFE 


Charles R. Flint tells of the part he played in great 
commercial and international enterprises. Illus- 
$5.00 


“WALLACE IRWIN’S 


romance of a man and three women, ‘‘ Lew Tyler’s 
Wives.”’ $2.00 


HEYWOOD BROUN’S 


novel of modern marriage, with a baseball back- 
ground, ‘‘ The Sun Field.’’ $2.00 














HE notion that women 

officeholders must be 
unattractive would have ex- 
ploded on meeting the two 
representatives - elect on 
this page—if it hadn't been 
blown to bits long ago. In 
the center is Miss Margaret 
Fort, of New Jersey, with 
important Republican ante- 
cedents and _ connections. 


To the left is Mrs. Sarah 
Lee Fain, one of the two 
pioneers just chosen for the 
General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia—the other being Mrs. 
Helen Timmons Henderson. 
Mrs. Fain comes from Nor- 
folk, where she has worked 
in church, Sunday-school, 
club and League—and the 
Democratic party. 


Judge Grossman Miss Picton-Turberville 


Bachrach, N. ¥. 


Standiford Studio, Cleveland 


LEVELAND is proud of it- ICE-PRESIDENT of the 
world’s Y. W. C. A., 


writer, lecturer, Edith Picton- 
Turberville is an English 
woman leader. Her trip to 
this country is delayed while 
she stands for Parliament. 


self for choosing Mary B. 
Grossman as its first woman 
municipal judge. She is an 
attorney of experience and 
important connections. 


Miss Fort 


THE WOMENS 


SAVINGS § 
another institution 


OMEN _shere 

and there in 
banking are be- 
coming so_ usual 
they no longer 
thrill. But how 
about a whole 
bank-full of wom- 
en? Here are the 
officers of the 
Women’s Savings 
and Loan Com- 
pany of Cleveland, 
Ohio, which lives 
in the Women's 
City Club Build- 
ing on East 13th 
Street. If there is 


like this anywhere 
let it speak up. 
Counting from left 
to right you pass 
(but not inatten- 
tively) four direc- 
tors and arrive at 
Lillian M. West- 
ropp, President. 
Passing three 
more. directors, 
you arrive at 
Clara E. West- 
ropp, Secretary, 
and have one di- 
rector to go. 
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SWEATERS aaSKIRTS 


Will play an important part 
at the Sunshine Resorts 


Model 22 —NEW WRAP-AROUND 
MODEL SKIRT made with the smart 
French flat back of finest quality 


flannel, in white, French coral, green, 
14.50 


.Model 24—MANNISH COAT SWEATER of 


pure Angora Wool in white, powder 


19.75 


powder blue, gray, tortoise, 


yellow or acajou (mahogany) 


blue, French coral, green, 


yellow or gray. 
Worn by Miss Marian Morehouse 
Charge Accounts Solicited 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere inthe U.S. 
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Your Homes 
Away -F rom -Home 


Whenever you wish to 
come 





As long as you like to 
stay! 


This is your cordial 
and standing invita- 
tion from three world 
famous hotels where 
every woman traveler 
is a “special” guest. 


The woman traveler 
appreciates dignity of 
address, the protection 
of substantial manage- 
ment, and the prestige ; 
of desirable associa- 
tions. 


Che 
WaLloort 
CslLoria 


Fifth Ave. at 34m St. New York 
Rou Carruthers Managing Director 


THE 
BELLEVUE - STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
James P. A. O’Conor, Managing Director 


The NEW WILLARD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Frank S. Hight, Managing Director 


L. M. B » President 





Ask for Booklet 
“‘Milady’s Home-Away-From-Home”’ 

















Czecho-Slovakia 
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© Nittet € Co., Christiania 


Grass Jul—Wesolych Swiat—Stastne 

Vanoce — Buon Natale — or in other 
words (many other words, including some 
that neither English typewriter nor English 
print can  record)— Merry Christmas! 
We have found a new impression of inter- 
national friendship in the Christmas cards 
of the nations, with their common message 
of good will and worship; and here are a few 
samples. We recommend the quest—we 
enjoyed it so hugely ourselves. The cards 
are as interesting in the different character- 




















© Promberger Pub. Oo. aS Ozecho-Slovakia 





© Polish Book Importing Company, N. Y. 






istics and customs they show as in their 
likeness of spirit. There’s the deepest depth 
of winter in all the Scandinavian pictures and 
feights of color in the Italian ones, in which, 
lke the Polish, religious themes predominate. 
The Ukrainian card in this group shows the 
pleasant old custom of carol-singing from 
house to house on Christmas Eve. We 
apparently didn’t find the home of any 
foreign Santa Claus; but a quaintly humor- 
ous Yuletide figure is shown on page 24. 
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ing His 


HOSTESS GOWN of chif- 
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rose, French blue, orchid 
or black; neck and girdle 
trimmed with hand made 
silk flowers. ( illustrated) 


NEGLIGEE SHop—Second Floor 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


H AVE you made your New Year 

resolutions early? * #* # One 
of ours is, just as soon as this maga- 
zine and Christmas are off our 
mind, to send out a questionnaire 
asking everybody's sizes — gloves, 
stockings, undies—and make a card 
catalogue. * #* # Of course we may 
never give these people anything, 
but by asking so far ahead we can 
avoid raising false hopes—and be 
forever guaranteed against the ig- 
nominy of snooping (usually in 
vain). * # * In all other particulars 
our New Year resolutions are exact- 
ly like those we have always made. 
% % % When it comes to resolu- 
tions, we are a hopeless conserva- 
tive. * * # Still, we have a taste for 
new things—for instance, in words. 
% % % We have just met Diduncu- 
lus, and made it ours. These pleas- 
ing syllables, according to ‘Science 
Service,’ refer to a bird considered 
the first cousin to the extinct dodo. 
% % % We expect to sound very 
learned with that word. * * *We 
admire the spirit of the women 
members of a murder jury who re- 
fused to budge toward the muddy 
scene of a crime until the judge had 
bought them some rubbers. * 
There may be those who have found 
us a bit jumpy of late, but we are 
not yet in the condition of the man 
who came home with edgy nerves, 
sought refuge in his study, and was 
just getting a little calmed down 
when the cat arose and slowly 
walked across the room. The man 
turned on her indignantly, and de- 
manded, “‘Now, what are you stamp- 
ing around here for?” * # # We told 
you last time about Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker's appointment in the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, but we didn’t realize 
then that it would be legitimate to 
say she had been appointed C. D. M. 
LCHCBU0S8sD.L. You can 
work it out by looking at the para- 
graph in the last “Citizen.” * * * 
We were much perturbed when we 
discovered the omission of the word 
“top” in our complaint of the crust 
on the English version of pumpkin 
pie. * # # Only our family has been 
entertained over it thus far, but so 
that some other lady who may have 
laughed at our ignorance may be 
remorseful, we mention the Ding- 
bat’s omission. Someone 
has recently written a piece about 
how we New Yorkers learn to look 
glassy-eyed at one another, because 
of forever being face to face, at 
close range, with strangers. * # # 
We've been noticing ever since, and 
speculating about the hardening ef- 
fect on our characters. * # # Some 
day we're going to smile at every- 
one whose looks we like, and see 
whether it lands us in jail. * * * 
We are convinced the real test of 
superior quality lies in the power to 
de one’s Christmas shopping all at 
one swoop. Several in our vicinity 
managed it, and proved the point. 
% % % By that test, we are a moron. 
% % % We wore out our shoes al- 
most as badly as those of the col- 
ored rookie who said ““The bottoms 
of mah shoes are so thin Ah can 
step on a dime and tell whether it's 
heads or tails!" #* * # Well, here's 
Christmas just ahead, all unex- 
plored, but we'll look right past it 
to say Happy New Year to you! 











The Duchess of Atholl 
Margaret Bondfield 


TORY DUCHESS, a Liberal 

woman of title, and _ three 
women of the Labor Party have 
now arrived to join the famous trio 
—Lady Astor, Mrs. Wintringham 
and Mrs. Hilton Philipson—in the 
British House of Commons. We are 
sorry we haven't space to show you 
new pictures of the three you know 
and have already met in these pages 
—Lady Astor many times!—but 
here are the five new ones. 


ISS SUSAN LAWRENCE, the 

first Labor woman M.P., and 
the first to represent London, is an 
expert on housing problems in the 
East End, and has a passion for the 
improvement of the lot of sweated 
workers. She was also one of the 
first women to be elected to the 
London County Council. She is an 
Alderman of Poplar Council, and, 
with four other women councillors, 


Photos, Lafayette, Ltd., London 
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Lady Terrington 


The Five New Women 
M. P’s In Great 
Britain’s Eight 


was arrested in 1921 for 
failing to levy certain rates 
which she considered ill 
adjusted —an_ unflinching 
protest which brought re- 
sults. 


HE victory of Miss Mar- 
garet Bondfield, Labor 
member for Northampton, 
after two previous failures, 
has routed an ex-Cabinet 
Minister from his own 
stronghold, and is_ im- 
mensely popular, not only 
in Labor circles, but in 
those larger spheres where 
she has endeared herself 
for many years past by her 
forcefulness and fine speak- 
ing. This is essentially 
Miss Bondfield’s year, for 
it was only a few months 
ago that she was elected first woman 
Chairman of the General Council of 
the Trades Unions Congress, while 
the settlement of the recent disas- 
trous boiler-makers’ strike in Great 
Britain was largely due to her. 


ISS DOROTHEA  JEWSON, 

who polled 19,304 votes at 
Norwich—a_ remarkable triumph 
both for Labor and for women—is 
a graduate in Classics at Newnham, 
but did not disdain, once, to dis- 
guise herself as a housemaid, in 
order to test complaints of condi- 
tions in hotels. Miss Jewson is an 
organizing secretary of the Na- 
tional Society of Women Workers. 
All three of the Labor members are 
unmarried. 





HE Duchess of Atholl is a re- 

markably clever woman and a 
good linguist, and comes of a very 
clever family. Her father, Sir James 
Ramsay, of Banff, Perthshire, who 
will be ninety-two next May, is the 
leading authority on Plantagenet, 
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Baratt’s, London 


Susan Lawrence 
Dorothea Jewson 


Lancaster, and Yorkish England. 
The Duchess herself, besides taking 
a big share in public life, inherits 
her father’s historical tastes, for she 
has produced an_ encyclopaedic 
“Military History of Perthshire,” 
running into nearly a thousand 
pages. She represents Kinross and 
Perth in the Conservative interest 
in the House. 


ADY TERRINGTON, the second 

Liberal woman M.P., was edu- 
cated abroad. She is a_ notable 
horsewoman, farmer and agricultur- 
ist, a member of the Grand Council 
of Our Dumb Friends’ League, a 
Vice-president of the Bucks Lace 
Association, and President of the 
Mariow Football Club. Her elec- 
tion to the House was achieved in a 
stiff fight to win Wycombe, South 
Bucks, for Liberalism. 


From Dora M. Ford. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ELL, now they are over again, 
and we all have—or haven’t— 
acknowledged our Christmas cards, 
and taken down our Christmas 
wreaths and decorations (how they 
clutter up the house after three or 


kly from 1870 to 1917. 
Pee eee . : four days), and broken some of our 
New Year resolutions (including the 
Contents for Januar ba 1924 one about beginning at once to con- 
i , g 
Santali he Se ies pean ena sider our income tax blank)—and 
: the month's half gone. * * * A 
A Page of News Pictures.......... 4 dreadful menace hangs over us, a. 
News Notes of the Fortnight........ 5 — to Sana Rec- 
- ord. Irs. Stokes tells about it at 
“ote rr . /. close of her letter in this issue. 
we é t may be all right in theory, but 
Your Business in Washington....... 8 we simply could not bear it with- 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes ig ~~ poetry and flowers. * * * 
ough, on second thought, it is 
beady * een Women........: 10 true that if the speeches were re- 
y “ary bear ported at all there would be some 
The Common Sense of Taxation..... 11 flowers. * # # Speaking of Nature, 
By Irving T. Bush this is to say, if any one has escaped 
Check r 12 reading the item from eight to ten 
- er der CW co times, that a fish which shouts and 
y Schuyler UL. Watlace carries lights has been discovered. 
Princess by Birth, Teacher by Choice. 13 * : But though the headline 
By Sara Robinson writers all cw — time with it, 
Pa ‘ no one explained just why a fish 
Editealy Speskimg ...... 5.2... 14 dunth “nae en de 

; : ; : pees these unfishly 
— — C a Cee: things. # # # We haven't told you 
This pang rd oe eee about the class in animal study that 
LV @5 age **nNT : ° 
Wanted—Jobs for ex-Soldiers my Agency ard ae ty _— nt 
ne a animal has?” # * # “Little ele- 
Cut the psd r saan Record phants,” was the prompt and schol- 
‘ a ‘ arly response. * * # An infallible 
What the American Woman Thinks.. 16 test has been invented to find out 
Women Workers’ Needs—By Mary ore “9 is or isn't a highbrow. 
Anderson ~ t is Mr. Curtis's plan of 
Understanding Money—By Mary Alden poe out ee ey from the old 
Hopkins vening Post. We miss them, 
S. O. S—By Lucia Ames Mead and we don't care who knows it. 
Rien Wittens: Vien 18 % * * Out at the College of Em- 
Official Organ of the National League seed —, not given; maybe 
s < _ ansas, maybe not) there is a 
of Women Voters, edited by Ruth ciate Gatetiinan alien: duniuadinn a liebe 

Kimball Gardiner y g Cato P. 
ing emporium” for bashful couples 
World News About Women........ 22 who wish to attend dances. Men 
a 23 pay double, and come half price— 
ee ee ees probably because they are less en- 
I Ga i6iccs es aig e ae sree we 24 3 to be bashful in these matters. 
By M. A. We see that the United 
- 5 States Public Health Service is mak- 

. ee ee ee ee 25 : 

For Mademoiselle (14 to 20 years, ing a study of the common cold, 
(14 JY ) By Gulielma F. Alsop and we wish them luck. * * # 
te EE iin 5.0. a 8 ss 25 We can furnish them assorted data 
THE N E W EST By Eleanor Kerr from our office. * * # Women, it 
ee ee ee 30 seems, have kept one of their oldest 


jobs in spite of modern tendencies. 
% % % In Tibet an English explorer 
took tea with a lady who ranks as 
a goddess, with absolute power—so 
the Tibetans think—to turn her 
subjects into pigs when she wishes. 
%” % % A very good job, paying 
well. # # # In a Manchester Guar- 
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ALICE STONE BLACKWELL dian article, which, it seems to 
Associate Editor Art Editor us, night have had the syllable 


Winirrep L. RICH ELEANOR Horst “Adv.” at the end, we find this 
rhapsody on “The Perfect Biscuit’: 
ane “Biscuits are the very poetry of 
food. And to follow each little 


color to the newest coats 
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LEADING for her people, Miss Ruth Muskrat (left), a Cherokee 
Indian girl from Oklahoma, presented to President Coolidge a 
copy of ‘‘The Red Man in the United States’’, a survey of the present- 
day American Indian. The book was bound in an elaborately beaded 
cover. Miss Muskrat is now a junior at Mount Holyoke; she knows 
the history of her people, their wrongs, the broken treaties which lie 
between the Indians and the whites, and her presentation speech was : 
most effective. It won for her a luncheon invitation at the White 

House, which makes her a distinguished member of her tribe. 





































ELOW are some of the delegates to the Fifth Session of the 

International Labor Conference, held in Geneva last fall. A 
recommendation concerning equal rights of women factory inspectors 
was unanimously adopted, and will now be submitted to all govern- 
ments. From left to right in the first row are: Miss Kerstin Hessel- 
gren, whom CITIZEN readers have met before, factory inspector, 
member of the Senate, and technical adviser of the Swedish Govern- 
ment; Mrs. James Carruthers, technical adviser of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment; Miss Constance Smith, O.B.E., H.M. deputy inspector of 
factories, and technical adviser of the British Government. In the 
second row are: Miss B. Stafford (left), inspector of factories and 
workshops, and technical adviser of the Irish Government, and 


Miss Ume Koshiba, of Japan. 


© Underwood & Under- 
wood, A 


Ruth Muskrat at 
Washington 


© Photographia-Presse, Geneva 






T the left is Miss Anita Phipps, 
Director of Women’s Relations 
in the War Department. Her job is 
the organization of social welfare 
work among Army men and care of 
the women employed by the Army. 









URELY the photograph at the 
right needs no introduction. It 
is of Mme. Curie, in whose honor 
a celebration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the discovery of radium 
was held at the Sorbonne, Decem- 
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Keystone View Co., N. Y. ber 26. This day also marked the 
: ; inauguration of the Curie Founda- | 
Anita Phipps tion, an institution for the treatment 


of cancer by radium. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


FEW weeks ago we were prom- 
ised a keen little French essay 
on pockets. * # # So far we haven't 
any more essay than we have pock- 
ets, but as we recall it, the point was 
that women’s inferiority complex will 
never depart until pockets come. 
%” % # Not just in a sport suit but 
in everything, and adjusted so that 
your family won't tell you not to 
weight them with more than a 
handkerchief. * * # We believe it. 
% % % The inability to pluck forth - 
a nickel quickly, the necessity of 
taking both hands to the job, will 
humble us in the presence of any 
pocketed man, regardless. 
Henceforth, this is our mission: 
Pockets for Women! * * * We 
must have something to take our 
minds off the thought that no fewer 
than eight of our friends are head- 
ing for Havana and other warm 
points within a fortnight. * * * 
We had decided on an icy week-end 
in a snowy, bracing below-zero at- 
mosphere, as a tonic. * * * But 
our courage is oozing. Palms are 
wigwagging us. * * * We hear that 
business women in New Orleans are 
demanding equal rights in barber 
shops; they want to take their turns 
on an even footing with the men. 
It's cheaper and quicker than beauty 
parlors, they say. Why not? Why 
discriminate against bobs? * #* * 
We have never ventured an audible 
conviction about the merits or other- 
wise of spanking children, but the 
story of the effect of punishment on 
a certain small boy leans toward the 
negative. * *#* *# All afternoon, after 
the sad event, small Jack had been 
looking for revenge. It didn’t come 
till bed time, when he said his eve- 
ning prayer, asking a blessing on all 
the family save one. Rising, he 
turned to his mother with a tri- 
umphant look and said, “I s'pose 
you noticed you wasn't in it!" * # 
% We hope the ancient jape about 
women and secrets is forever still. 
%* % % With Miss Esther Everett 
Lape custodian of a $50,000 secret 
for weeks, the old joke hasn't a leg 
to stand on. * * *# Harper's tells 
a story applicable to getting out 
the vote—and maybe to other sub- 
jects too. It is of a Kentucky 
mountain town where one of the old 
inhabitants was asked by an elec- 
tion canvasser about his intentions. 
“I hain’t exactly made up my mind 
which side I'm gonna be for,” sai 
the old man, “but ye can be sure 
of this—whichever it is, I'm goin’ 
to be very bitter.” * # #* We read 
that the president of the Spokane 
omen’s Club says Leap Year 
should be permanent. * * * She 
thinks a lot of us die spinsters be- 
cause we aren't free to tell some 
bashful man our feelings. * * * 
We doubt that, a little, but we don't 
see a reason in the world why a 
woman shouldn't speak out if she 
wants to. * * # Though it will be 
easier if she can prove she isn't 
looking merely for support. * * # 
For instance, the candidate referred 
to in the tale of Tobe might just 
as well as not have helped in the 
co'tin’. Tobe’s dusky wife had got 
a divorce and the woman she had 
washed for lamented it to Tobe— 
“Who'll do my washing now?’’— 
“Well, mum,” said Tobe, “‘I'se 


co'tin’ again, and I co’ts rapid.” 




































CATHEDRAL has been built within a New York theatre 

this winter, for the presentation of Max Reinhardt's 
remarkable spectacle, “The Miracle,”” produced by Morris 
Gest. Among the most notable of the players is Rosamond 
Pinchot, niece of Governor Pinchot, who made her début 
as the ‘“‘Nun’’—a part that calls for great physical vitality 
and graceful force. Reinhardt himself was struck with Miss 
Pinchot’s suitability for the part, and her success has justi- 
fied his perception. 


MITH COLLEGE has on its faculty the first woman to be 

a minister of a large church in England. She is Mn-- 
garet Brackenbury Crook, associate professor in the Bible 
Department, who comes of a long line of nonconformist min- 
isters, and decided to be a minister herself before she realized 
she would be pioneering. She studied at Oxford, col- 
lecting honors; was received into the ministry of the Uni- 
tarian and Liberal Christian Churches in 1917; worked with 
the Friends in the war; became the minister of the famous 
old Octagon Chapel at Norwich—and then strayed to 
America. This winter and spring she is lecturing in the 
chinks of time between classes—week-ends and vacations. 








By courtesy of Morris Gi 


Rosamond Pinchot 
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ERE is the other E 
one of the first a 
two women repre- 
sentatives in the 
General Assembly of 
Virginia—Mrs. Helen ' 
Timmons Henderson, E 
of Buchanan County. f 
he 
Margaret B. Crook 
Keystone View Co., N. 5 
Ann E. Rae sigh ie j 
: 
Mrs. Henderson ' 
MONG impor- 
tant women 
who have done 
their bit for Thrift ¢ 
Week is Miss Ann : 
E. Rae, of Niagara "LMS is said to 
Falls. As presi- eg My We Bas 4 
dent of the United h i , ; 3 
p otograph re ke 


States League «of 
Building Loan As- 
sociations, Miss 
Rae is at the top 
in women’s finan- 
cial work. Her 
hobby is “Own 


your own home.” 


Mme. Raparlier 
4 





Keystone View Co., 





ae 


ceived in this 
country of the fa- 
mous French avi- 
atrix. Mme. Ra- 
parlier, whose 
daring’ exploits 
have attracted at- 
tention all over 
the Continent. We 
don't know her 
altitude record, 
but we do know 
it is scary. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E very much resent the insult 

offered to us in most of the 
shops these days. * * * As a mat- 
ter of cold fact, it is a small pro- 
portion of us New Yorkers who are 
going South; most of us know very 
well there's a lot more winter com- 
ing, and we'll be right here to re- 
ceive it. **%# But what we gaze 
on in the windows is straw hats, 
that make our heads feel chilly, and 
light-weight airy looking gowns. 
* % % Of course it’s flattering, if 
you want to look at it that way, 
but we can't seem to. * * * We need 
a new silk hat, too—badly, but can 
we get one? Not at all— it's straw 
or nothing. * #* *# Of course, if you 
look carefully at this number you 
will see a faint admission that we 
suspect spring maybe isn't far be- 
hind. * # * There are all those 
snowy pictures first—assertion of 
winter; but there's a bit of verse 
with heart leaves in it, too. * * * 
Well, you know what kind of a 
curse consistency is (See Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations). *** We 
have heard lots of things blamed on 
the peace treaties, and have done 
our share of picking on them. * * # 
But the complaint from Bulgaria 
takes the cake. Reasonable, too, 
after you look into it. *#*#* The 
headlines say that the Neuilly Treaty 
is responsible for the ravages of 
wolves. * #% The point is that the 
population has been disarmed under 
the treaty and the wolves haven't. 
%* * % We've been very fussily busy 
and someone told us a story (old 
one, maybe) that made us uncom- 
fortable. # #*% A clerk on a mail 
car had a hare in his charge. ¥* ¥* # 
The container got broken and the 
hare made his escape when the train 
had stopped at a station and went 
galloping off across the prairie. 
“Run, you fool, run,"’ called the 
clerk. “You can go fast enough, 
but you won't get anywhere, be- 
cause I've got the address!" * * # 
The name of the smallest post office 
in the world, we hear on good au- 
thority once removed, is Raspberry. 
But the removed doesn’t know what 
state. # #4 Speaking of women's 
doings, one of our sex has recently 
been accused of being a bookmaker. 
% % % Let's not be too ambitious. 
Let’s remember woman's place is— 
elsewhere. **% It should be a 
matter for serious pondering to our 
generation (and others) that ex- 
humed ladies in Egypt are dressed 
exactly as Egyptian women are 
dressed today. * * * Is this desir- 
able?—-we ask you. * ** Does it 
reflect on them or on us? ** # 
Honest, we aren't publicity agent 
for anyone's dog kennels, even if 
dogs do riot in the pages of this 
number. It happened so—too late 
for us to swap one dog for one cat. 
*%+% As for us, we are (in a 
phrase frankly stolen) both pro-cat 
and pro-dog. We see Scotch 
plaids are coming in this spring, 
which reminds us (in the same way 
it does other people who say that) 
of the Scot named MacIntosh, who 
was very proud of his Highland 


clan. A taxi driver—says Judge— 
made him angry, and he said 
haughtily, “Do you know who I 


am? I'ma MacIntosh!” The driver 
snorted. ‘I don’t care if you're an 
umbrella! I'll have my rights.” 








OTHING tells 
better than 
winter sports the 
story of women’s 
physical freedom. 
And it isn't 
merely what they 
do, but the clothes 
they wear while 
doing it. No won- 
der girls are big- 
ger than their 
grandmothers. 
The girl in the 
center is Lydia 
Hutchinson, the 
famous dog-team 
driver—the only 
one! Above at the 
left is a glimpse of 
girls in the popu- 
lar Palisades In- 
terstate Park, 
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where Ruby Jol- 
liffe directs the 
camping. At the 
right is the newest 
quirk in skiing, as 
shown at Lake 
Placid, and the 
picture below is 
the ‘‘Bob Sled 
Girl,”’ also in our 
own Switzerland. 


T’S the Abraham 
Lincoln of 1924 
movies (p. 26), 
not of real life, 
but the illusion is 
strong. The scene 
below shows 
Lincoln as coun- 
try -store post- 
master telling 
Anne Rutledge 
there is no letter 
for her. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
OLD as charity # # # and most 


of our mail apparently coming 
in from the South. * * *# But no 
one is going to get us envious and 
excited over Florida unless it can be 
described in some other terms than 
flat. # # % We like our vacation re- 
sorts on end. * * * All this was 
true anyhow until the day last week 
when we got a mysterious package 
of huge, delicious pecans from 
Florida; they give us pause. * ¥ # 
Meantime we don't know who sent . 
them, and can only hope we haven't 
eaten them under false pretenses. 
* * % But though we-may sniff a 
little at Florida, unenvious of its un- 
natural warmth, a note from Ten- 
nessee with a single outdoor daffodil 
persuades us that the real spring is 
on the way * % # desirable as ever. 
% % % And with it the duty of filling 
out income-tax blanks, which, of 
course, may become, relatively, a 
pleasure, if Congress passes that 
legislation for a reduction on 1923 
in time. % We certainly wish 
Heart-to-Heart wouldn't talk about 
us Dingbats out loud like that. 
%* % % The first thing H.-to-H. knows 
we'll get self-conscious and quit— 
and then how will she fill up her 
page (that is, after the jubilations 
have ceased)? * * *# This will not 
be the only case of advertising 
overreaching itself. For instance, 
there was the recent ad in a New 
York paper ~ “overcoats ready 
to wear out.’ % % The new Wom- 
en's National pee seh Club has 
loyalty on the part of its staff. * * # 
e went to an informal advance 
press glimpse of it, and, arriving 
early, surprised the man at the door, 
who didn’t consider us sufficiently 
accounted for. * * # Getting a bit 
flustered, we said, thinking of our 
letter of invitation, ‘This is the ninth 
of February, isn’t it?" * * * It 
didn’t touch him. He looked at us 
sternly. ‘‘It’s the Woman's Na- 
tional we yy Club,” he said 
crushingly. * #* #* The New Eng- 
land Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers adopted a resolution 
at its annual meeting, with a where- 
as and everything, approving atten- 
tion to dress as an aid to success. 
There is a lot in the idea, we are 
sure, other things being not too un- 
equal, but somehow we doubt the 
effectiveness of the Association as 
sponsor. * * * Still, adopting the 
principle, we hereby resolve that, 
whereas the reading of small maga- 
zines specializing in women’s doings 
makes a woman successful, we com- 
mend—such magazines. ###* F.P.A. 
says in the New York World: 
*“What the Pace Institute advertises 
is a Shorter Course in Accounting 
for Women. It should be largely 
attended, for to most of us any 
course shorter than a lifetime is just 
so much velvet.” # # # And we say 
that is man’s favorite and most in- 
sincere fiction, everyone of the sex 
really believing he knows all about 
us. * # % What bright pupil can 
tell us why a man in the Bible 
named Zelophedad may be referred 
to as an early suffragist? # # # We 
are very enthusiastic about George 
Washington this year. He is the 
first person with a holiday involved 
whose birthday hasn't fallen on a 
‘closing day” or thereabouts. * # # 
Hurrah for George Washington on 
the Friday after press day. 
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HARRY 


JEWELL 


BROWN 


EST VIRGINIA may 
have a Congresswoman 
in 1924. Mrs. Izetta Jewell 
Brown has entered the race 
for Senator, on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Mrs. Brown is 
well known throughout the 
state, due to her 1922 cam- 
paign, and her work with 
women’s organizations and 
the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


RS. CHARLES H. SABIN 

has two reasons for 
being on this page. First, 
she is president of the Wom- 
en's National Republican 
Club just opened in New 
York (see page 22), and 
second, she is an Associate 
Member of the Republican 
National Committee for the 
State of New York. 
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OMEN'’S 

Coolidge 
Clubs in every 
county of Wash- 
ington is the slo- 
gan Mrs. arry 
John Miller, state 
legislator, has 
adopted. And as 
assistant state 
manager of the 
Coolidge cam- 
paign in charge of 
women’s organiza- 
tions, she expects 
to make her state 
ment come true. 
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MRS. CHARLES H. SABIN 


HE new Bu 

reau of Home 
Economics has its 
first addition in 
Hildegarde Knee 
land, who has 
taught household 
economics in two 
Western colleges. 


|- ELOW is Mrs 
» J. Borden Har- 
riman, president of 
the Women’s Na- 
tional Democratic 
Club, which was 
recently opened in 
Washington 
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W OMEN’S 
IMPORTED 
SILK CREPE 

GOWNS 


At left—In white or light 
colors this gown is suitable for 
dinner and evening Wwear—in 
the darker shades it mekes a 


Made 


smart daytime gown. 
of oilk crepe in black, rouge, 


amande green, cocoa, navy y 
blue or French blue, “ae he 


all over in tiny steel beads 


58.00 


At right — Wrap-around 
Gown a silk crépe in black, 


Madonna blue, navy 


or white beaded in 


gold. 
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cocoa or gray beaded all over 


58.00 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 

HE first bright pupil to talk up 

about Zelophehad wrote eight 
minutes after receiving her last Citi- 
zen—and she goes to the head of 
the class. * #* # Indeed yes—since 
she had just been making a speech 
about Zelophehad herself and has 
convicted us of calling the gentle- 
man out of his name. We said 
Zelophedad, but Numbers 27:1-8 
says Pearl Shaw is right. * # # Also 
Miss Shaw says that “‘as a suffragist 
this Zelophehad scored only by hav- 
ing no sons.’ But she does go on to 
admit that maybe he was an invol- 
untary suffragist—which is some- 
thing. * % % You see, he had five 
daughters and no sons, and when 
he died, according to the rules of 
that time the daughters would have 
had no inheritance and their father’s 
name would have perished. So these 
five went to Moses and explained 
nicely all about their father, and 
said, ““Why should the name of our 
father be taken away from among 
his family because he had no son?” 
%* % % And the outcome was a law 
of inheritance that gave daughters 
second place where they had no 
place before. * # * Our point is 
that those women never would have 
had all that courage and independ- 
ence if their father hadn’t brought 
them up that way. * * * It’s in- 
teresting reading. * #* * The “‘Bos- 
ton Transcript” says the Japanese 
version of “Oil and water will not 
mix,” “You can't rivet a nail in 
a en We thought maybe it 
would be as well to use the Japanese 
phrase for a while. * * # A hu- 
manly appealing cause for divorce 
was the one claimed, according to 
*‘Life,”” by Rastus: “Dat woman jest 
talk, talk, talk night and day. Ah 
cain't get no rest and that talk am 
drivin’ me crazy.” * * * “Well, 
what does she talk about?’ asked 
the lawyer. * # * “She doan’ say,” 
answered Rastus. * # # There's only 
one thing about this business of 
going away on trips to Bermuda, 
Havana, Florida and such—you 
have to come back, and the weather 
is likely to be ironic about it. * * *¥ 
A friend of ours recently gone to 
Florida complains that there also 
Mah Jong ceaseth not. * * # Which 
reminds us that the Chinese are say- 
ing that American women are now 
doing things which Chinese women 
did thousands of years ago—wearing 
tortoise shell glasses and high-heeled 
slippers, painting their lips and faces 
and playing Mah Jong. * #* # The 
old question, ““Who dragged whom 
around the walls of what?” says 
F.P.A. (we hope he appreciates be- 
ing quoted twice in succession), has 
been superseded by ““Who got how 
much for what alleged services to 
whom?" * # # It is difficult to be 
unprejudiced, isn't it? Just offhand 
we can't think of anyone who is, but 
most of us don’t carry things as far 
as Sam, quoted in the “‘American 
Legion Weekly,’ who was impaneled 
for jury service. He was asked if he 
knew the accused, and stuttered out 
a negative. “‘Have you made up 
your mind as to his guilt or inno- 
cence?” % * # “Oh, no, suh.” 
%* % & “You think, then, that you 
could give his case a fair hearing?” 
% % = % “Yessuh,”’ replied Sam. 
‘“‘Leastways as fair as de old scamp 
deserves.” 











W. G. Thuss 


Mrs. Leroy Springs 
Mrs. Benton McMillin 


F we had a little more than ten 

times this space, we could picture 
them all (provided we had all the 
pictures)—tthe whole group of Demo- 
cratic National Committeewomen. 
There are fifty-two of them on our 
latest roll-call, and there would be 
fifty-three if it weren't for a tempo- 
rary vacancy in one state. Besides the 
regular states and the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal 
Zone, and Porto Rico each have a 
representative on the list. But, any- 
how, here are five, and they must 
stand for the other forty-seven. 

Right in the center is Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair, who is not only vice- 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, but committeewoman 
from Missouri as well, with both 
Washington and Joplin for her ad- 
dress. 

On one side of her, in the upper 


Emily Newell Blair 


Representing 
the 
Democratic 


“Better Half’’ 


inside corner, is New 

York’s widely known com- 

mitteewoman, Elisabeth 

Marbury, known first as 

theatrical producer and 

author. She is chairman of 

the committee on arrange- 

ments that will handle the 

huge task of entertaining, 
welcoming, and generally 
caring for the women dele- 
gates and visitors to the 

Democratic National Con- 

vention next June. 

Mrs. Leroy Springs, in the other 
corner, is from Lancaster, South Car- 
olina. She is a past president of the 
South Carolina Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs and a member of the board 
of South Carolina’s League of Women 
Voters. 

Below her is Mrs. Benton McMillin, 
of Nashville, another State Federation 
past president, and a gifted speaker, 
who has three times canvassed the 
state for her husband, former M. C., 
governor and Minister to Peru. 

Across the way is Miss Caroline 
Ruutz-Rees, a distinguished educator, 
head mistress of Rosemary Hall 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut, a 
scholar and author of note. 

We wish there were room to tell 
even the bits we know about all the 
rest. Among those who have some- 
thing more than an address opposite 
their names are some well known in 
these pages—for example, Mrs. Ber- 
nice Pyke, of Lakewood, Ohio, who 
has been a vivid figure in Ohio poli- 
tics for some years. And there is Mrs. 
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Elisabeth Marbury 


Caroline Ruutz-Rees 


Olesen, of Minnesota, who made a 
spirited run for the U. S. Senate 
in 1922. 

The list includes an important Cali- 
fornia woman, Mrs. Charles F. Dono- 
hoe, of Oakland, former president of 
the Women’s State Democratic Club 
of California, who was one of four 
delegates-at-large for California to 
the 1920 Democratic convention. 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Pattangall, of Maine, 
director of the First Region of Demo- 
cratic Women’s Organizations, is very 
active politically. Mrs. D. A. McDou- 
gal, of Oklahoma, one of the best 
known of Southern clubwomen, is a 
member of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements for the Convention. 

But the list is too long. Anyhow, 
the most important thing is that these 
women are full partners with the men 
of their party, having had equal rep- 
resentation and equal vote since 1920. 


A. W. Cropsey 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
WE are brooding darkly over a 


compliment recently offered the 
Dingbats. * * * “I get all my jokes- 
for-dull-people from the column,” 
writes a Lady. Now we _ won- 
der. * * # Are we unduly suspi- 
cious? * % % Well, one just natu- 
rally looks on the under side of 
things these days. * * * We've 
made a great discovery—a new 
anesthetic. * *# # We interviewed 
the dentist about “‘woman and her 
vote’ the other day, and he had 
such interesting views that we for- 
got the buzz saw and the steam 
shovel for a while. * #* # We rec- 
ommend it. Probably there is some 
subject to the accompaniment of 
which one could even have a tooth 
extracted without noticing it. * * * 
There's a moral or something buried 
in the story of Bobby, who came 
into the house tearfully rubbing 
places where he had been butted by 
a pet sheep. “But what did you do 
when the sheep knocked you 
down?” asked Mother. “I didn’t do 
nothin’,”” Bobby protested. “‘] was 
gettin’ up all the time.” #* #* #* We 
ourselves had a blow this week. 
% % % We went to look for a dress, 
and the saleswoman, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, after a glance 
questioned, “Black>’’ # # # We are 
proud to record that we defiantly 
answered, ‘“‘Red.”” * # # Yes, we 
call our outer garments ‘“‘dress,” 
which probably shows how Main 
Streetish we are. * * # The Pitts- 
burgh ‘Dispatch’ explains clothes 
evolution thus: “Dress, $3.75; frock, 
$19.08; gown, $65; creation, $225.” 
But we challenge its figures. ““$3.75°"? 
Where? * *# * A bungalow apron, 
maybe. * * # Awfully difficult busi- 
ness reporting news these days, with 
events popping so fast.¥* #* # The 
minute we get a number closed, 
somebody proves false something 
we said was true, and vice versa. 
% % % It makes us feel as if an in- 
vestigation might open up at our 
own feet any minute. * * # “Yo' 
ain't got no brains,” one colored 
man charged another. “Ain't got 
no brains? Why, man, Ah got 
brains what ain't nevah been used!” 
% % % We wrote recently to an out- 
of-town friend about our interest in 
radio, and were told we are “funny,” 
resorting to radio in New York. 
“The next time you go to Cape 
Cod,” he wrote, “be sure to take 
some canned codfish.” * * * We 
have an advance bit of spring—a 
little black earth and three wee 
stems of lilies-of-the-valley, so eager 
to bloom that they didn’t wait for 
their sheltering leaves to grow up 
around them. * * * Protected by 
their fragrant magic, we defy this 
time of year, which the ads tell us 
is so dangerous. * * * But, even so, 
we grieve over those potted sham- 
rocks that a priest was bringing in 
the other day, only the officials told 
him it was against the rules on ac- 
count of the danger to agriculture 
from imported plant diseases— 
Ochone! Which we hope expresses 
grief. # % % Why can't they look 
at the plants, then, and see are they 
healthy or not? * * * There's a 
phase of state action that bothers 
us, too—banishing an offender from 
one state, just as if he could go any 
place except to another one. * 
Bad sporting spirit, we think. 
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Mrs. O. P. Clark 
Mrs. Louise M. Dodson 


66 OMEN Associate Members on 

the National Republican Com- 
mittee’’ is the official title given to the 
Republican women of the National 
Committee. Republican women won 
the privilege of representation last 
year, a woman is chosen from each 
state, and maybe the coming conven- 
tion will remove the word “‘associate”’. 
And besides these there is that chief 
of Republican women, Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, vice-chairman of the 
National Committee's Executive Com- 
mittee. 

As with the Democratic committee- 
women in the last Citizen, we have 
room to show you only five. In the 
top row there is, first, Mrs. O. P. 
Clark of California. Mrs. Clark is an 
active and ardent club woman, having 
led the Woman's City Club of Los 
Angeles through the suffrage cam- 


paign. 


Mrs. Barclay H. Warburton 


front-line 
Republican 


Women 


Next to her is Mrs. Bar- 
clay H. Warburton, Penn- 
sylvania’s representative. 
Mrs. Warburton, daughter 
of John Wanamaker, is one 
of the most widely known 
women in Pennsylvania, be- 
ing state chairman of the 
Republican Women's or- 
ganization. Her part in 
Pennsylvania war work 
also made her notable. 

Then comes Mrs. Alvin 

T. Hert of Kentucky, whose 
husband was national committeeman 
for Kentucky at the time of his death. 

Mrs. Hert has taken up not only his 

political work but his business as well. 

She too is state chairman of the Re- 

publican Women’s organization. 

Beneath Mrs. Clark is Mrs. Louise 

M. Dodson from Iowa. Ten years as 

a county recorder and service as 

chairman of the lowa suffrage cam- 

paign are in her history. She is now 

chairman of the Women's Division, 

lowa State Central Committee. 
Across from her is Mrs. George 

Orvis from Vermont. Mrs. Orvis's 

interests are varied. Aside from be- 

ing associate member of the National 

Committee, she is mayor of Man- 

chester, manager of the Equinox 

House in Manchester, interested in 

charitable organizations in New York. 

In 1920 she was vice-chairman of the 

Vermont Republican Ways and Means 

Committee. 

We wish we had room to tell you 
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Mrs. Alvin T. Hert 
Mrs. George Orvis 


of the others, each of whom has done 
something interesting. lancing 
down through the names, we see Mrs. 
Charles Sabin of New York, presi- 
dent of the Women’s National Repub- 
lican Club, whose picture was printed 
in this department two issues ago; 
Mrs. Charles J. Steedman of Rhode 
Island, who was a member of the first 
Republican Women’s State Commit- 
tee, and a charter member of the 
Women's Republican Club of Provi- 
dence; Mrs. Joseph Bowen, so 
prominent in Chicago's social work 
and political life, and by all tests one 
of its most distinguished citizens; Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Bird of Massachu- 
setts, one of the women “‘advisers ’ at 
the Armament Conference; Mrs. 
Anna Wolcott Vaile of Colorado, 
founder of the Wolcott School for 
Girls. And so we could go on, if the 
page were only larger. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E’RE just a wee bit low in our 

minds—having looked no less 
than four times today, in four dif- 
ferent publications, at the picture of 
the Prince of Wales, dazed and 
somewhat gory, after his latest fall. 
* % # We're getting nervous for 
fear somehow we'll find that picture 
in this very magazine. * * #If any- 
thing can break the Prince of reck- 
lessness, it will be the realization 
that the entire civilized world has 
seen him looking that way. * * * 
But as far as we are concerned, we 
don't see why he shouldn't ride and 
fall off if he wants to. * ** All this 
talk about the welfare of the British 
Empire ignores the other royal lads 
who probably wouldn't dislike the 
job as much as the Prince does. 
%* * & Speaking of dangers, one, at 
least, is on its way out of the world. 
%* *% A scientist out in Washington 
has invented a stingless bee. * * * 
Very popular. * #** We wonder ifa 
bee without a sting will be just as 
busy. *** As we write, there is 
nothing in the world to prove it is 
spring, but we entertain the suspi- 
cion just the same. * * * But there's 
a sad thought lurking behind visions 
of forsythia bushes that may soon 
pop out yellow. *#** Pretty soon 
the heat will be turned off in the 
radiators, regardless of anything but 
the calendar, and the chill will stay 
on, equally regardless. #* * * It's an- 
other of the outrageous things a city 
does to spring. %* “Seed cata- 
logues,"” says the Detroit ‘‘News,”’ 
“have begun to peck at the shell.” 
% % % And we see the magazines 
are breaking out with flower and 
bulb ads again. There's that word 
gladiolus—whose proper pronunci- 
ation is as controversial as the im- 
migration question. * * We- 
almost lost a friend once by insist- 
ing that gladiolus is preferred. * * # 
Whose cat was that, Mr. Coolidge’s 
or Mrs. Coolidge’s? * * * Votes 
may hang on the answer. * * * 
And what were the cat's emotions— 
pride or shame— in having his per- 
sonal affairs broadcast? * * * Any- 
how, he furnished a pleasing inter- 
lude in the Washington troubles. 
*%*% Has anybody noticed how 
convention-y this spring and sum- 
mer are? *%#*%* We calculate that if 
any one woman were to attend all 
the conventions, laid end to end, 
scheduled for April and May, she 
would be a fine case for an alienist. 
%%% And then just look at June, 
with the political conventions com- 
ing. *** If they all came at the 
same time they would be like Pat's 
twins. Someone asked him if they 
made much noise at night. “Praise 
be to hivin!"” he answered. ‘Shure 
each wan cries so loud yez can't 
hear the ither wan.” * # # One of 
the brightest spots in our life is the 
latest congressional directory, only 
recently arrived. Because—guess 
what!—it has thumb indexes. * * * 
No mere A-B-C stuff, either, but 
whole bunches of words, like Exec. 
Depts. and Cong. Addrs. * * * We 
are all going to learn passages to 
recite when inquiring spirits tele- 
phone to ask us about cabbages and 
kings. * * * If only, now, they 
would do the Congressional Record 
that way! 
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T 820 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, Democratic women 

every day serve tea with politics (with sometimes Sunday 
suppers to make stronger the combined appeal). A member of 
the Board of Governors acts as hostess, and members and their 
guests are welcomed. As a matter of fact, the clubhouse of the 
Woman's National Democratic Club is the scene of almost a 
ye! continuous salon in the interests of the party. 

About a year ago a little group of Democratic women in 
Washington decided that there must be a national headquarters 
for women from all parts of the country, and on January 15 the 
clubhouse opened with a reception to visiting National Committee- 
women. The house is about seventy years old, high-ceilinged, 
with open fireplaces, marble mantels and massive gilt-framed 
mirrors in the drawing rooms. The furnishings are Colonial 
mahogany, and there is plenty of bright chintz to set off the 
French gray of the woodwork and frame the long windows. Steel 
engravings of notable Democratic Presidents are hung in the 
drawing rooms, including an autographed one of Woodrow 
Wilson, presented by his wife. On the second floor (in the 





library) a series of Rollin Kirby's original cartoons from the ; Bava & Ewing 

New York “World” maintains the Democratic faith. sy 
Above is a glimpse of this room, and a picture of the Mrs. Antoinette Funk, of 

exterior, with three important Democratic women associated with Washington, D. C. 


the club. Mrs. Harriman is the president, and Mrs. Ollie James, 
of Kentucky, and Mrs. Antoinette Funk are members of the 


Board of Governors, which is headed by Mrs. Wilson. 
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WHAT IS MAN? 


J. Arthur Thomson clarifies one of 
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evolution of man and his real nature. 
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© Harris & Ewing 
Senator Walsh 


HE attractive and efficient 

woman below is Comman- 
dant M. S. Allen—Commandant 
of the Women’s Auxiliary Serv- 
ice which is doing a_ splendid 
piece of social service in Great 
Britain, everywhere fostering the 
establishment of regular women 
police. In 1922 Commandant 
Allen and her Women’s Auxil- 
iary Police Service were en- 
trusted with patroftling the streets 
and cafés of Cologne—with the 
result that those streets and 
cafés became orderly, to the ad- 
vantage of both English boys and 
German _ girls. Commandant 
Allen is on her way to America. 





Convention Visitors 






HAVING a man among all the women on this page is quite 
apropos when you know that Senator Thomas J. Walsh a few 
days after this number reaches you will be speaking to thousands 
of women at the National League of Women Voters Convention 
at Buffalo, April 25-29—one of the stars on the program. 


IG conventions of women’s 

organizations tread on each 
other’s heels this month. The 
little picture in the center—little 
because it is a passport picture 
—shows one of the speakers at 
the convention of the American 
Association of University Women, 
April 21-25, at Washington. She 
is Johanne Stochholm, secretary 
of the Danish Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, who is now a 


fellow at Bryn Mawr. 





Johanne Stochholm 


HE small picture at 

the right shows an- 
other foreign delegate— 
Gertrud Baer, of Ger- 
many — one of the 
earliest arrivals to at- 
tend the Washington 
Congress of the 
Women's International 
League for Peace and 
Freedom, May I-7. She 
is here lecturing on the 
work of the French and 
German sections in fos- 
tering good-will between 
their countries. Other 
well-known women are 
arriving from abroad— 
such as Selma Lagerlof, 
the famous Swedish 
writer; Dr. Aletta Ja- 
cobs, from Holland, etc. 


Commandant 
Allen, a guest at 
the League of 
Women Voters 
Convention 





© Y. W. C. A. Photo Service 
Christine Galitzi 


HE of the picturesque Ru- 

manian costume suggests the 
world-wideness of the Y.W.C.A., 
which is holding its biennial con- 
vention in New York, April. 30- 
May 6, to be followed by a 
World's Committee Y. W.C. A. 
es in Washington, May 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


SE" VERYBODY'S talkin’ ‘bout 
heaven ain't gwine thar,"’ says 
the Negro spiritual, and at the mo- 
ment it’s a question whether we 
aren't in that case with regard to 
the League of Women Voters Con- 
vention. *%% Not that we abso- 
lutely identify it with heaven, of 
course, however interesting. * * * 
For one thing, we can't rank as 
heavenly any scene in which the 
people one wants to see are never 
visible but once. * #* * Just try to , 
interview four or five women at a 
big convention and learn the mean- 
ing of the word Despair. *## 
An entry “‘for the 1924 Pure Nerve 
Prize’ in the Conning Tower, New 
York World is: “‘Mrs. Blank at a 
recent dinner told of a little Indian 
girl who was taken te her home and 
sent to school, ‘to learn to be an 
American.’ " We're getting 
all keyed up in this town over the 
coming of a national political con- 
vention—all kinds of us—rich man, 
poor man, beggar man, thief, mer- 
chant, policeman, etc., as well as 
the politically minded population in 
general. # ## Personally, we look 
forward, as a child to the circus, to 
one of those silly flag-waving, 
marching, yelling celebrations. * * ¥ 
We sha'n't be happy without one. 
**# “Every year,” says the 
Hackensack Republican, “is leap 
year for the pedestrian.” ** * 
Some time or other every paper 
apparently has to quote the line that 
“Some so-called open minds should 
be closed for repairs," so we may 
as well get it over. * #*# There is 
a warning against bad temper in the 
story (in the New Guide, whatever 
that may be) of the old lady who 
had to wait a long time for service 
in a confectionery store. Impatient, 
she finally rapped sharply on the 
counter and called: “Here, young 
lady, who waits on the nuts?” 
* * # “Wot you doin’, chile?” 
asked a colored mother. ‘Nothin’, 
mammy.” *** ‘“‘My, but yo’ is 
gettin’ like yo’ father!" *%* * 
Didn't Lady Balfour make a mistake 
in complaining so about “this henna- 
dipped generation?” * * #* However 
much we may be for wearing hair 
the color it grows, we think the 
achievement of getting over the na- 
tional prejudice against red hair 
ought to count for something. * * * 
Speaking of styles, it now seems cer- 
tain that the silk hat is reestablished 
in its old place atop men’s heads, 
regardless of their looks or inches. 
%* %% We disesteem this headgear 
so whole-heartedly that we don't care 
if it is called a plug hat, even. * * * 
e hope you all appreciate that you 
had regular hand art in the last 
editorial page. **%# The credit 
goes to a generous husband. * * * 
(No, not ours) * * # whose modest 
forbids more explicit mention. + 
Well, we came. We're on our 
way, anyhow. * #* # The conductor 
has enjoyed a hearty laugh at the 
thought that a bunch of women on 
this train are on their way to “‘fix 
things all up.’ # # # We just passed 
grim, gray West Point **# then 
an island arsenal, which looks like 
a military Coney Island *#*# then 
the Catskills full of lovely lights and 
shadows. * ** And now here's 
Albany—and our postbox. 
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RS. NETTIE M. CLAPP (at 

the left) is chairman of the 
Women’s Advisory Committee of 
the city of Cleveland for the com- 
ing National Republican Conven- 
tion and will be responsible for 
the welfare of women delegates. 
Mrs. Clapp is also a member of 
the House of Representatives and 
one of Ohio's first women law 
makers. 

To the right is Mrs. Oren 
Root, originator of a National 
Child Health Day, which will be 
celebrated all over the country on 
May first. The American CHILD 
HEALTH Association, with which 
Mrs. Root is associated, hopes 
that through this celebration par- 
ents, local health departments, 
and social organizations will co- 
operate more closely for child 
welfare. 


Mrs. Frances Fenton Bernard 


ERE is a picture of 

Agatha _ Harrison, 
who for the past two 
years has made a sur- 
vey of factory condi- 
tions in Shanghai, 
China, and was instru- 
mental in arousing pub- 
lic opinion there, with 
the result that a Child 
Labor Commissioner 
was appointed. She 
came to New York to 
speak before the Y. W. 
C. A. convention on be- 
half of international 
child Jabor regulation. 





ie the center of the 
page is Mrs. Frances 
Fenton Bernard, the 
new Dean of Smith Col- 
lege, who will take the 
place vacated by Ada 
Comstock. Mrs. Ber- 
nard is at present Edu- 
cational Secretary of 
the American Associa- 


tion of University 
Women. 

Directly below is 
New York's director of 
policewomen — Mrs. 


Mary E. Hamilton. Mrs. 
Hamilton is putting on 
a double campaign; one 
to combat the subway 
masher, and another to 
protect the children on 
the streets so that they 
are not unnecessarily 
stamped with a police 
record. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 

ELL, we all returned from Buf- 

falo—in assorted stages of Con- 
vention Collapse—with notebooks 
full of unused material which is 
rapidly becoming untranslatable be- 
cause we can't remember our per- 
sonal emergency shorthand. * * #* 
One rescued scrap is Mrs. Upton’'s 
theory that this League of Women 
Voters Convention proved woman's 
progress because we all owned our 
own clothes, and because we went 
without asking any man’s permis- 
sion. * %* % No, we didn't see 
Niagara Falls. * * # They kept 
them too far away. * * * And hav- 
ing acquired a convention habit, we 
piled right off to the Y. W. C. A. 
ig meeting almost as soon as we 
got back. * * * There's a regular 
outbreak of conventions right now, 
have you noticed? * * # Amazing 
what detachment a five days’ ab- 
sence produces. *¥ e have a 
distinct impression that spring has 
sneaked in during just those days, 
so little prepared were we for Cen- 
tral Park’s lovely cherry blooms and 
the bunches of violets clutched in 
small boys’ hands along the road- 
side. * * * It has come to the 
point where one wouldn't feel 
decent picking violets oneself if a 
boy were anywhere in sight. * * * 
Speaking of boys, we are reminded 
of dogs. * * * A man sued for 
damages because a dog that was 
bent on other business—romping 
with his master, as it happened— 
accidentally bumped into him and 
tipped him over. * * * The jury 
said a well-conducted dog has side- 
walk rights just like other folks, 
even if he does own more feet. 
%* & % Hurrah for dog's rights! 
% % & We object to stories that 
hang a characteristic on an entire 
race, but that is a good one from 
Judge about the MacTavishes who 
were attending radio church service. 
“Why are ye removin’ the ear- 
phones, Sandy?’’ asked Mrs. Mac- 
Tavish. “They're takin’ up the col- 
lection now,’’ was the answer. * * # 
Won't it be exciting to listen to the 
Senate by radio? * * # The other 
day they voted on the spelling of 
*‘mah jong.” * # # Just think, now, 
of getting that. * * *#* The con- 
gressmen who got excited and tried 
to throw chairs and other props at 
each other should meditate on a 
notice sent out from a prize ring: 
The fight is off because the princi- 
pals have quarreled. * * * A com- 
plaint from an exponent of the 
modern system of child feeding is 
that you spend half your time im- 
parting vitamines to your child and 
the other half disciplining him be- 
cause of the excessive pep you have 
imparted. * * %# Maybe it was vita- 
mines that made the little boy de- 
scribed in the Boston Transcript so 
smart. * * * “Alfred,” his mother 
said in a low tense voice, “if you 
disobey me I will spank you right 
here on the street.’” Alfred looked 
up. ‘Mother,’ he asked with in- 
terest, “‘where would you sit?” 
% & % We are still brooding over 
the memory of the three women 
who, arms linked, came up to us at 
Buffalo, chanted “Do you write the 
Dingbats?’ heard our affirmative 
syllable and swung away, non-com- 
mittal. * * # Did they think we 
looked it. somehow? * # # We con- 


fess we fear the worst. 











Women in the 
Public Eye 


Alice N Leonard 


OMEN City Treasurers are 

scarce anywhere, and especially 
in New England, we hear. Miss 
Alice N. Leonard was_ recently 
elected to the office in Newport, 
Rhode Island. Any others in New 
England? 


ABRIELLE DUCHENE is an or- 

ganizer among the _ working 
women of France, and a member of 
the board of the Women’s Inter- 
national League, here for the con- 
vention and summer school. 





‘ 


Gabrielle Duchene 


ERE is the young woman from 
Mason City, lowa, who runs a 
bus line with sixteen such cars. She 
started with one, which she drove 
herself. Railroads tried to stop her, 
but she won the battle. Helen 
Schultz is her name, and she is only 
twenty-three, even now. 








Wide World Photos 


HE General 

Secretary of 
the World's Y. W. 
C. A. is an Amer- 
ican woman who 
went abroad years 
ago —and_ stuck. 
She is Charlotte 
Niven, once of 
Dobbs Ferry, New 
York; who was 
drawn abroad by 
interest in immi- 
gration problems, 
and became travel- 
ing secretary for 
me *. B. &. A 
in Latin countries. 
‘our years ago 
she took this high 
position, which 
makes the whole 
world her parish. 





Mrs. Herbert Hoover 





Helen Schultz 
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Charlotte Niven 


HE Girl Scouts have been 

holding a convention too, 
and among other things they 
have reélected as their na- 
tional president Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, of Washington, who 
has given them such devoted 
service. One of those other 
things is that they plan a 
$500,000 National Girl 
Scout Home in New York— 
a “building for American 
Girlhood.” Two hundred 
and seventy-eight camps or 
camping trips were reported 
to headquarters last year, 
and plans run ahead of that 
for next summer. 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


State Doings 
NTERESTING action taken by the 
states during the fortnight includes 

the following: 

Florida, by the Senate’s surrender, 
has abolished whipping as a form of 
punishment for both county and state 
prisoners, and the abolition of the leas- 
ing system for county convicts awaits 
the Governor’s signature. 

Governor Smith of New York has 
signed a bill which will have the effect 
of bringing the Ku Klux Klan out in 
the cpen by providing that it must file 
with the Secretary of State sworn copies 
of its constitution, bylaws, regulations, 
oaths of membership, together with the 
names of officers and members. The 
Klan is making defiant noises. 

In ‘Pennsylvania Governor Pinchot 
has just signed a bill that other states 
might well copy. It quite simply and 
directly makes participating in lynch- 
ing, murder. It provides for fining any- 
one convicied of taking a prisoner from 
an officer of justice $10,000 and impris- 
onment for not more than ten years. An 
oficer in charge of a prisoner who is 
taken by a mob of not more than three 
persons and lynched, shall be subject to 
a $5,000 fine or five years’ imprison- 
ment, and the county where a lynching 
occurs shall be subject to the payment 
of $10,000 for a dependent family or 
the same sum to the state if there are 
no dependents. 


The Thirty-one Revived 
AST week President A. Lawrence 


Lowell of Harvard started much 
discussion by challenging, in a speech at 
Washington, President Harding’s recent 
declaration to the Associated Press that 
this country couldn’t enter the League of 
Nations because “the Senate has so de- 
clared, the Executive has so declared 
and the people themselves have so de- 
clared.” President: Lowell claimed that 
President Harding had forgotten the 
events of his campaign, and harked 
hack to the letter signed by the famous 
“thirty-one Republicans” who asked the 
country to support Mr. Harding for the 
presidency on the assumption that this 
was the best way to get us into a League 


Very Briefly 

HINESE troops are now driving 

against the bandits, who still hold 
fourteen foreigners, as well as many Chi- 
nese, prisoners. Negotiations between the 
bandits and the Chinese Government have 
so far been unsuccessful, foreign govern- 
ments have not considered it wise to in- 
tervene, directly, and considerable doubt 
has been cast on the sincerity of the 
Peking Government in its efforts. 

Five nations have protested to the State 
Department against the Supreme Court 
dry ship decision because of its conflict 
with their own laws providing for liquor 
rations on board ship. They are Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Spain and Holland. 
The Treasury Department is having a 
hard time preparing regulations to con- 
form with the Supreme Court decision 
and at the same time avoid trouble with 
these other governments. 

The conciliatory response of Russia to 
Lord Curzon’s stiff note threatening to 
break off trade relations proved effective. 
Though the negotiations are not finished, 
the danger of a break has been averted. 

Formal appeal has been taken to the 
United States Supreme Court from the 
New York Federal court’s decision deny- 
ing to the Department of Justice an in- 
junction against the New York Sugar 
Exchange. 

Governor Preus of Minnesota is not 
after all to come to the Senate through 
resignation and appointment by his suc- 
cessor, as the lieutenant governor de- 
clined to accept the plan. He will enter 
the primaries with other contestants. The 
primary election will be held June 18 and 
the special election July 16. It will be 
an important election because of the nar- 
rowness of the Republican majority in the 
Senate. 

The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church at its recent meeting voted 
endorsement of membership in the World 
Court, urged entrance into the League 
of Nations or some other effective form 
of association, and an international con- 
ference to settle outstanding problems 
such as armament. 

America’s bill of war claims, as_ pre- 
sented to the Mixed Claims Commission, 
amounts to $1,479,064,313.92, The claims 
growing out of the “Lusitania” sinking 
alone are $22,606,000. 

Two hundred thousand accidents to the 
eyes of workmen in industry occur every 
year, according to the report of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness. They report many plants 
with serious eye hazards where no pro- 
tective equipment is furnished. 


of Nations. Both President Lowell and 
former Justice Clarke, speaking to the 
same purpose, asserted that the letter 
had been signed in the conviction on 
the part of the thirty-one that Mr. Hard- 
ing was not opposed to the League with 
substantial reservations. They also de- 
nied that the League was the issue of 
the Harding campaign. 

During the next day or two many of 
the signers were interviewed, and the 
somewhat mysterious origin of the well- 
known letter was again investigated. The 
mystery of its actual beginning still re- 
mains, but though the signers differed 
in details of the President’s relation to 
the document, they all affirmed it was 
based on their understanding of his 
campaign utterances at the time. 

Neither Mr. Hughes nor Mr. Hoover, 
both of whom were among the thirty- 
one, has had any statement to make; 
but an unnamed spokesman of the White 
House, granting that the statements of 
the thirty-one were made in good faith, 
and neither contradicting nor confirming 
their accuracy, said that the Adminis- 
tration has “done all it knew how to do” 
to carry out the pledges of 1920, but 
that it “isn’t always possible to carry 
out all you intend to do.” 


The New Prime Minister 


R. BONAR LAW’S resignation as 

Prime Minister of Great Britain 
had been for some time expected. He 
had gone abroad in pursuit of health, 
particularly the restoration of his voice. 
That quest having failed, he resigned at 
once on his return. Though he leaves 
a party by no means unified or in a 
strong situation, he has steadied the 
British ship and inspired confidence. His 
successor as Conservative Prime Min- 
ister is Stanley Baldwin, formerly 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
record during the past year has been 
distinguished by his conduct of the debt 
negotiations with the United States and 
by the presentation of a British budget 
which provides for a reduction in taxa- 
tion. He is a manufacturer and has 
only in the past few years been promi- 
nent in political life. 





Mr. Baldwin was deliberately chosen 
in preference to Lord Curzon, in large 
part because of the strength of the Labor 
group which constitutes the “opposi- 
tion” in the government. With a Prime 
Minister from the House of Lords 
where Labor has no representation, the 
government could hardly function. So 
far as personalities go, Lord Curzon has 
the disadvantage of the lofty and lordly 
tradition, while Mr. Baldwin is a plain, 
practical business man. who has roused 
no particular antagonisms in his career 
so far. Lord Curzon retains his place 
as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Lord 
Robert Cecil takes the post of Lord 
Privy Seal, and Mr. Stephen McKenna, 
who was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the Liberal Cabinet of Mr. Asquith, 
will probably take that post in the pres- 
sent Cabinet a little later—a shock both 
to the Liberals and the Conservatives. 

France came very close to losing her 
Premier last week too. In fact M. Poin- 
caré did resign for something less than 
an hour, on the ground that the Senate 
had refused to try certain Communists 
whom he had asked it to try; but: Presi- 
dent Millerand declined to accept his 
resignation and induced him to with- 
draw it. 


A Forward Step at Lausanne 
NE crisis has been passed in the 
long-drawn-out Near East Confer- 

ence at Lausanne. Greece and Turkey, 
for ten days in a deadlock over the ques- 
tion of reparations for damages done 
by the Greeks in Anatolia, have ar- 
ranged a peace. The negotiations were 
between Venizelos and Ismet Pasha, 
both of whom were eager to avoid the 
resumption of war which would have 
followed a failure to agree. Our rep- 
resentative, Ambassador Grew, is said 
to have been helpful in bringing about 
a settlement. By the terms of the agree- 
ment, Greece acknowledges her respon- 
sibility for the damages, and Turkey, 
because of the desperate financial con- 
dition of Greece, waives payment but 
accepts instead the city of Karagatch 
and the railroad line into it along the 
Bulgarian border. Both sides restore the 
ships captured since the Mudros armis- 
tice in 1918. Plenty of troubles remain 
to be worked out at Lausanne, but the 
belief is reported there that the settle- 
ment may come within three weeks. 


Our Rhine Arrangement 

HIS country has come off very com- 

fortably indeed in the settlement 
of its Rhine Army costs. An agree- 
ment was signed last week, after many 
months negotiations, by which the 
United States can collect under both 
the Versailles Treaty and the Berlin 
Treaty. The Allies, in the final argu- 
ment, wished us to be barred from direct 
collection—or anyhow from two meth- 
ods: but all surrendered—presumably 
for the sake of expediency. 


The American costs, $250,000,000, are 
to be paid out of allied cash receipts 
from Germany in twelve annual instal- 
ments. During the first four years we 
will be paid our instalments up to 
twenty-five per cent. of the cash receipts 
from Germany if anything is left over 
after the current cost of the Allied 
armies of occupation is paid. For the 
other eight years our payments will be 
a first charge on all German payments. 
Deficits in the first four years will be 
carried over, with four and a half per 
cent. interest. and in the case of serious 
arrears the United States can cancel, on 
three months’ notice. Dyestuffs received 
are to be deducted from the amount due. 


Strikes in the Ruhr 

NEW but not remarkable form of 

trouble has broken out in the 
Ruhr. There is a strike, inspired by 
Communists. among the mines and 
metal works of the Gelsenkirchen. 
Bochum and Dortmund regions, and the 
movement seems to be spreading 
through the Ruhr and even into unoc- 
cupied Germany. The motive of the 
strike is to secure higher wages. the 
Communists protesting that great sums 
are being spent to further passive re- 


wut 








® J. L. Callahan, Boston Globe. 


Bashka Paeff is Russian, of course, but 
America is the country of her adoption, 
for she has lived in Boston since a baby. 
Her progress as a sculptor has been 
steady, and for some years she has had 
her own studio. The ‘“‘Chaplains Mem- 
orial,’”’ a bas-relief now on the walls of 
the State House in Boston, depicts Miss 
Paeff’s conception of the Christ-like sac- 
rifice of Massachusetts service men, and 
is a splendid example of her art. It was 
unanimously chosen by the selecting 
committee from the five designs submit- 
ted. 

While bas-reliefs have held a promin- 
ent place in Miss Paeff’s work, they are 
not the only results of her molding fiin- 
gers. Figures, fountains, and lately animals 
—as our cover indicates—are numbered 
among her works. 
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sistance to France. while the needs of 
the workers, increasing with the con- 
stant increase in the cost of living, are 
not met. In various places Soviet or- 
ganizations have been formed. and there 
is talk of a “workers republic” in the 
Ruhr. So far the French troops have 
maintained a strict neutrality in the 
Red centers. 

According to despatches from Paris 
the French, while they say the uprising 
is directed by Communists’ propaganda. 
do not believe that there is any danger 
of a popular adoption of Communism 
if by any means the dreadful gap be- 
tween wages and prices can be lessened 
Hunger is the driving force. It is also 
reported that the outbreak is having an 
effect on big business which may lead 
it to give the German Government guar- 
antees for reparation payments which 
will satisfactorily back any new offer. 


Liberalism in the Church 


T has been a stormy fortnight in 

church gatherings. There was an 
outbreak in a Northern Baptist conven- 
tion when the emotional John Roach 
Straton wanted the convention to refuse 
to allow Dr. W. H. P. Faunce. president 
of Brown University, to speak. Dr. 
Straton is a “Fundamentalist’—an ex- 
treme conservative. Dr. Faunce a lib- 
eral. Dr. Straton was silenced and his 
act is to be taken as that of an individ- 
ual only. 

But the same conflict was evident. 
even more dramatically, in the Presby- 
terian General Assembly. with William 
Jennings Bryan leading the Fundamen- 
talists. Bryan was beaten in a motion 
to forbid the teaching of evolution in 
all church schools. He was successful 
in securing a motion that expressed 
sorrow over the liberal doctrines of 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Baptist 
preacher in the First Presbyterian 
Church in New York (where he con- 
stantly fills the church to the doors), 
and directed the New York Presbytery 
to make the teachings in the First 
Church conform to the system of doc- 
trines taught in the Confession of Faith. 

A very interesting sequel is a joint 
statement holding that there is no an- 
tagonism between science and religion. 
just issued by a group of forty eminent 
American men, including Cabinet mem- 
bers. college professors and business 
men. 


Good News from Mexico 

HE discussions in Mexico City be- 

tween an American and a Mexican 
commission are going on to good pur- 
pose, it appears, with President Obregon 
taking active part. It is understood that 
the main issues that Mr. Hughes re- 
quires shall be settled before we rec- 
ognize Mexico have been satisfactorily 
handled. Besides. the commissions are 
working out a scheme of permanent ar- 
hitration for any future disputes between 
the two countries. Vay 29. 1923. 
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Summing Up South America 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


HEN at the Baltimore Pan Amer- 
WV ican Congress of Women, it was 
voted by the Latin American 
delegates to form a permanent Pan 
American Association, there was difh- 
culty in finding officers who were able 
to give time enough to the task to secure 
constructive results. The delegates who 
came often represented no organizations 
of women and reported that little or no 
organization among women existed in 
their countries. As a Pan American As- 
sociation must, if practical and effective, 
be a federation of national organiza- 
tions. the proposed plan was contingent 
upon such organizations being formed 
where there were none, and upon the 
willingness of those already in existence 
to come into auxiliaryship. It was not 
at all certain that such an Association 
could be affected, or if so that it would 
operate in useful service to those con- 
cerned. It was clear that another Con- 
gress. this time a delegated one, must 
be held. and all the problems involved 
be thoroughly discussed by the women 
interested. I agreed to serve as tenta- 
tive president for one year and to go 
to South America to make a survey of 
the prospects. 


Women Pioneers 


This brief explanation will account 
for my trip to South America. I was 
accompanied by Mrs. Van Lennep and 
Miss Babcock, of New York. and Miss 
Manus, of Holland. The letters I have 
sent from each country visited. have 
given some idea of what we found. This 
one is intended to be an abridged sum- 
mary of the survey. 

First. there is an unmistakable wom- 
an movement in South America. but it 
is in that state of individual effort which 
preceded the organized demand for vari- 
ous rights before 1848 in the United 
States. vet with a difference. The wom- 
en of the United States established their 
own precedents and proved them good. 
These precedents all over the world are 
now established. Second. naturally 
these precedents reflect a tremendous in- 
fluence upon the Latin countries. In 
consequence of these two facts women 
are admitted to universities in most of 
the South American countries. and wom- 
en's colleges exist. although not of high 
standards of curricula. Girls go to the 
United States. France. or England to 
take degrees and governments assist 
girls to education along special lines in 
foreign countries in order to improve 
the quality of home teaching. Young 
women study law and a few profess to 





Photos, N. 5 
Buenos Airés—here or in Rio 
the 1924 Conference will meet 
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practice it. There are several women 
physicians in each country and we 
found women journalists everywhere. 
although limited in the character of 
work done. Curious invasions of old- 
time customs are seen, such as street- 
car conductors and women hotel staffs 
in Chile and women bank clerks in Pan- 
ama. The Y. W. C. A. has a branch in 
all the countries we visited and has led 
out in several directions quite new in 
South America and is finding approval 
among considerable numbers of young 
women. There are also small organiza- 
tions espousing various reforms such as 
woman suffrage. social hygiene, aboli- 
tion of regulation of prostitution, etc.. 
etc. I note that nearly all recent North 
American men writers on South America 
comment hopefully upon the “rising 
feminist movement” there and doubiless 
base their conclusions upon such evi- 
dences as these. The facts call for a 
more fundamental analysis. 

Just as Anglo-Saxon ideals and ideas 
dominated the constitutions and codes 
of law in the United States, Spanish 
ideals and traditions have dominated 
them in the Latin countries. The re- 
ligion is Catholic. and Church and state 
are united in all of these countries but 
three. Most of them keep embassies or 
legations at the Vatican and the rela- 
tion is very close and sympathetic. The 
Catholic Church permits no divorce. The 
Napoleonic Code with slight changes is 
in operation throughout South America 
and that means that the property of 
married women passes to the control of 
their husbands: wives must live where 


and how their husbands dictate; the 
children belong to the husband, and 
should a wife. tortured beyond endur- 
ance, escape and try to earn her living.’ 
the wages she earns may be claimed by 
a drunken and disloyal husband. One 
cannot imagine a more helpless human 
than a married woman whose husband 
has changed from protector and lover 
to a dissolute master. There is neither 
escape nor redress. Curiously, the wom- 
an who seeks relief through legal separ- 
ation, which is sometimes permissible. 
is often cruelly punished by the increas- 
ing ostracism of public opinion while 
the guilty man suffers not at all. 

The women of North America who 
in the early days strove to break 
through the wall of law and prejudice 
which “ringed them round” were Anglo- 
Saxon and of the same religion and 
class as those who had made the law 
and must amend it, if it were done. In 
South America it happens that the lead- 
ers of the so-called radical organiza- 
tions, physicians, lawyers and many 
university girls—in other words, those 
who are leaders of the new movement— 
are rareiy of strict Spanish origin, and 
their Catholicism is, in public opinion. 
often blemished by a leaning toward 
some reform such as disunion, or 
trained nurses in hospitals, or more sat- 
isfactory adjustments of unhappy mar- 
riages, etc.. which runs counter to the 
Church opinion. Often the father or 
grandfather was German, English, 
French or Italian. The women, there- 
fore, who are agitating for change of 
conditions are usually not of the class 
which comprises the authorities of gov- 
ernment. In more than one country I 
was told that the “aristocracy,” drawing 
its inheritance from Spain, had not pro- 
duced a single woman to take a college 
course, enter a profession or lead an or- 
ganization. 

Superficial observers hastily lay the 
responsibility upon the Church. I do 
not agree with this conclusion in the 
least. 


More Social Immorality? 


Social immorality is either more gen- 
eral or more open than in North Ameri- 
ca. Foreigners who live in the country 
and the women of the country talk of it 
freely. The general opinion is that 
most men of means keep mistresses and 
that all wives are familiar with this 
fact. Indeed. the man who doesn’t do 
so is often regarded as queer. My im- 
pression is that the average South 
American woman would choose relief 
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from the humiliation her husband's dis- 
loyalty causes her to all the opportuni- 
ties, rights and liberty in the world. 
Under such conditions it follows that 
young women of the “protected classes” 
are not expected to go on the streets 
alone at any time and especially after 
dark. While a strict law exists in 
Buenos Aires permitting a woman in- 
sulted on the street to report the man 
offender to the nearest police—a law 
made possible by the protests of Eng- 
lish and American women—the habit 
of “young men of good families” of 
speaking insultingly to women of all 
ages upon the street has not been cor- 
rected. 

The young woman, therefore. who 
goes to college. takes a profession, en- 
ters business or joins a_ progressive 
movement, takes her reputation in her 
hands and risks her chances of matri- 
mony, very precious in South America. 
The slightest transgression of the estab- 
lished habit of remaining silently in 
the back rooms of the house often 
arouses a suspicion of immorality which 
a woman may carry through a life-time. 
This form of intimidation has ever been 
the most effective weapon employed by 
convention to prevent the normal expan- 
sion of woman’s sphere. The women of 
all lands have had to pass through it 
and it required stanch souls to bear the 
world’s scorn. There are such in South 
America. 


The Bearing of Religion 


In South America this bondage is 
riveted more tightly upon women he- 
cause of the difference of religion. Yet 
to my mind the Church does not op- 
pose, it merely waits for the women to 
make their demand. In North America 
it was the Quakers who, supported by 
their men, were the first social rebels 
and dared to speak and to advocate 
causes. In South America the only 
groups I found of such comradeship 
were the Sccialists. These women dare 
and do and their men applaud, but be- 
cause Socialists are reputed to be anti- 
religious as well as anti-state, this very 
act builds the walls of convention tem- 
porarily higher. Other women braving 
outworn custom are as isolated as the 
solitary snow-capped peak in a range 
of uncovered mountains. The blessing 
is that most of them are as serene. 

Not all of these women have learned 
the lesson “In matters of principle go 
against the current, but in matters of 
custom, go with it,” and have chal- 
lenged the rightness of law and custom 
alike without distinction of what is 
fundamental. This fact has in the esti- 
mate of the conservative discredited all 
efforts of women to free themselves 
from the genuine bondage imposed by 
the established order. 

In my opinion the association in in- 
ternational conference with women of 
other lands will give inestimable assjst- 


ance to the movements now weak and 
struggling. There is far more sympathy 
and understanding than I expected to 
find in the circles of the most conserva- 
tive, but these women are timid and un- 
willing to announce their views, lest 
they be classed with the women who are 
now under fire. A Pan American As- 
sociation can only be useful if the con- 
servative and radical will tolerantly 
unite to work for their common causes. 
This phase of the problem is far more 
dificult and delicate than the women 
of the United States, where all classes 
have long been accustomed to work to- 
gether, are likely to understand. 

If the Association is finally formed, 
it will be a conservative one, deal- 
ing chiefly with education, home culture 
and child welfare. All these are ex- 
tremely important and are unquestion- 
ably the most fundamental of the re- 
forms needed. I believe. however, that 





Mrs. Catt is on the Atlantic, westward 
bound, as this magazine goes to press. 
Where the promised Rome address is, no 
postman can say. CITIZEN readers there- 
fore get their South American summary 
now, with a “tourist” letter from Vene- 
sucla, which was thrown in on the South 
American trip, coming along later. 





the new organization will endorse and 
work for the abolition of the Napole- 
onic Code. We interviewed four presi- 
dents of republics and congressional 
committees in the other two countries. 
their presidents being absent. I found 
a hearty approval of this movement, and 
on this reform, imperative before the 
woman movement can go far, I antici- 
pate that conservative and radical will 
unite. and with the approval of the best 
in state and Church that this outworn 
and degrading code of past centuries 
will be replaced by more liberal laws. 
Already Uruguay has led the way. Wom- 
an suffrage may or may not be a long 
wav off. Self-government is far less 
perfectly operative in South America 
and many of the republics have govern- 
ment by dictators at least part of the 
time. Revolutions occur frequently and 
elections are almost meaningless. Un- 
der these conditions, the vote is far less 
important to these women than _indi- 
vidual liberation from code and custom. 
A serious and perhaps unsurmount- 
able obstacle to the successful operation 
of a Pan American permanent Associa- 
tion will be the cost of the journey for 
delegates who attend the Congresses. 
These meetings could in consequence 
not be held frequently: yet unfortunate- 
ly it is only through frequency of meet- 
ings that such an association could be 
closely enough welded together to 
arouse that inspiration and_ loyalty 
which produces work and progress. 
Unless the unforeseen prevents. a 
Congress will be held in May. 1924 at 
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Rio Janeiro or Buenos Aires. For 
North American delegates the cost will 
be between $750 and $1,000. Whether 
this Congress will be followed by per- 
manent organization or not, is still an 
open question, but the next Congress 
will in any event be so planned that it 
will prove helpful to the women of the 
Latin countries. 

Two other questions remain—do the 
women of the Latin countries want the 
help of the women of North America. 
and can the women of North America 
give help if it is wanted? The answer 
to both questions is involved in many 
delicate considerations. It so happens 
that a turn in the political road of Pan 
Americanism in general has taken place 
at this moment and a very decided turn 
it is. Until 1920 the Monroe Doctrine 
was interpreted to mean that the United 
States intended to prevent any Euro- 
pean militaristic nation from carrying 
out imperialistic policies on the two 
American continents. There was a 
promise in the usual interpretation and 
the nations of South America felt a 
sense of protection since their own pop- 
ulations were small, while their im- 
mense territories and the richness of 
their undeveloped resources might eas- 
ily arouse the greed of Europe. Events. 
however, chiefly connected with the ac- 
quisition of rights to build the Panama 
Canal and its fortification, the cases of 
Colombia, Panama. San Domingo, Haiti. 
Nicaragua and the perennial case of 
Mexico have aroused a very definite sus- 
picion of the motives of the United 
States and the very definite accusation 
that imperialism has passed from Eur- 
ope to the United States. 





The Monroe Doctrine—Seamy Side 


The most important newspaper in 
Argentina, La Prensa, declared editor- 
ially that the United States had much to 
gain from the Santiago Pan American 
Congress and that it had much to explain 
to Seuth America. The newspapers 
throughout South America with notice- 
able unanimity reproduced this article. 
An Argentine writer quoted by Current 
History for February said: 

“We do not desire to be nor could we 
continue being Pan Americanist. The 
famous Monroe Doctrine which appeared 
for a century to be our guarantee of politt- 
cal independence against European con- 
quest has revealed itself gradually as a 
right of North America to intervene in our 
affairs.” 

This attitude of mind we heard over 


and over in every country. South 
American countries have their own dif- 
ferences, but on this point they seem in 
sympathetic agreement. The women as 
a whole are ill informed on political 
matters, but even they shared this view. 
Indeed, I heard more about the Monroe 
Doctrine in South America in four 
months than in a whole life time at 
home. Everyone knows about it and 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The High Cost of Sugar--Why’ 


By Basil M. Maniy 


year should be about seven cents 

a pound, if we consider the rela- 
tion of world production and consump- 
tion and the other factors which under 
conditions of free competition should 
determine its market price. 

Sugar is now actually selling at from 
three to five cents a pound above this 
fair price. The importance of this to 
the American people will be seen when 
it is understood that this means an in- 
crease of at least $300,000,000 in the 
American sugar bill for the year, and 
an equal amount of illegitimate profits 
for those who are benefiting by this un- 
reasonable and unnatural increase in 
sugar prices. 


< fair price for refined sugar this 


No Sugar Shortage 


There is no sugar shortage. On the 
contrary, the latest and most reliable 
estimate places the production of sugar 
for this year for the entire world at 
18,212,639 tons, an increase of more 
than 500,000 tons over the production 
of last year. This is the estimate of 
Willett & Gray, who for nearly half a 
century have been the recognized statis- 
tical authorities of the sugar industry. 
I have checked their estimates over a 
period of ten years, and find them to be 
accurate within a fraction of one per 
cent. Their estimate is also confirmed 
by the most recent statements of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Against these authoritative estimates 
the newspapers and market journals are 
filled with various estimates of alleged 
authorities predicting shortages for the 
obvious purpose of sustaining the pres- 
ent artificial sugar prices. 

My reason for saying that the retail 
price of refined sugar this year should 
be approximately seven cents is that this 
was the price during the early part of 
this year, several months after the new 
tariff had gone into effect, but before 
the price had been artificially inflated 
by speculative and monopolistic forces. 
Last year refined sugar was selling re- 
tail at from five to six cents a pound. 
This relatively low price was justified by 
the fact that there was an enormous 
carry-over of surplus sugar from the 
1920 and 1921 crops. This huge sur- 
plus was largely due to the outrageous 
inflation of sugar prices in 1920, which 
sent the price of refined sugar to more 
than twenty-five cents per pound, and 
produced a “buyers’” strike similar to 
the boycott which is now so rapidly de- 
veloping. 





The present increase in sugar prices 
has taken place since February 10, 1923, 
following the issuance of a statement 
by the Department of Commerce which 
in the form given to the press bore the 
heading: “TREND oF WorLD Sucar 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. Pro- 
duction for 1923 only 125,000 tons high- 
er than last year. Consumption needs 
estimated at 725,000 tons above produc- 
tion.” The statement made no refer- 








fO KILL ANOTHER BEAL 


BETSY AND I ARE GOING 


—Thomas in the Detroit N 











Mr. Manly is the Director of the 
People’s Legislative Service, with head- 
quarters at Washington. He has been 
prominent in the recent agitation to pull 
down the price of sugar, and is an au- 
thority on the subject. He presents here 
for Cit1zEN readers a clear view of the 
whole situation as he sees it. Women 
need not be reminded of the importance 
of the subject. Many organizations 
have been endorsing the method pic- 
tured in the cartoon above. 





ence to the record size of the crop, and 
the only allusion to the fact that at the 
end of the year there will be a carry- 
over of 476,000 tons was contained in 
a small table inconspicuously priuted 
in the middle of a long text statement. 

On the morning of February 9, a 
prominent New York refiner sent a tele- 
gram to Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
urging that this statement should not 


be issued, as rumors of its “bullish” , 


character were already afloat in the 
market. No attention, apparently, was 
paid to this urgent request. This press 
statement, which was originally re- 
leased for the morning papers of Mon 
day, February 12, was prematurely 
made public on the afternoon of Friday. 
February 9, by the representative of a 
New York market news agency. Only 
one press association received notifica- 


tion of the premature release, and it 
sent the story out as a sensational sugar 
shortage prediction, printed in the 
morning papers of February 10. 

When the New York Sugar Exchange 
opened on Saturday, February 10, it 
was flooded with buying orders, many 
of which, from distant cities apparently, 
could not have been sent after the state- 
ment was published in the morning 
newspapers, but must have been based 
on some kind of “inside information.” 
As a result of the shortage statement 
from the Department of Commerce in 
the morning papers and the flood of 
buying orders, the sugar market went 
so wild on the morning of February 10 
that the exchange had to be closed, be- 
cause the market fluctuations had ex- 
ceeded the prescribed limit for any 
single day. 

On Tuesday, February 13, Secretary 
Hoover issued a statement that there 
was no sugar shortage. The market did 
not collapse. however, as might have 
been expected by those who attributed 
its rise solely to the shortage statement 
of the Department of Commerce. but 
continued to rise steadily during the 
next six weeks. 

It would appear from this chain of 
circumstances that while the statement 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
was made the occasion for the extra- 
ordinary increase in sugar prices. there 
were other powerful forces which sus- 
tained the market and forced it to even 
higher levels after the misleading char- 
acter of this report had been thoroughly 
exposed. While it is not possible at 
this time to fix the responsibility for 
the continued inflation of sugar prices, 
it is possible to present certain concrete 
evidence which indicates very clearly 
who controls the sources of America’s 
sugar supplies. 


Banks vs. Sugar 


We find, in the first place, that 70 
per cent. of the sugar produced in Cuba 
is controlled by a relatively small group 
of American corporations. These cor- 
porations are closely affiliated, and a 
representative of the Department of 
Commerce has been quoted recently as 
saying that the group is controlled by 
nine men, and that these nine know each 
other thoroughly. We find, also, that 


the sugar production of Cuba is con- 
trolled not ofily through this direct own- 
ership of Cuban sugar plantations and 
sugar mills, but also through a control 
of Cuban credit and banking resources 
by American 


and Canadian banks. 
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which are closely afhliated with the 
American sugar corporations. The fi- 
nancing of the Cuban sugar crop is al- 
most entirely in the hands of these 
American banks. They decide for the 
Cuban planter not only what acreage he 
should produce, but also at what price 
he shall sell his crop. These banks also 
directly own or control immense Cuban 
sugar properties, which came into their 
possession after the financial collapse 
of 1920. 

These banks are closely interlocked 
with the American sugar corporations, 
which constitute what is popularly 
known as the sugar trust. The Nation- 
al City Bank of New York, for example, 
has on its board of directors Earl D. 
Babst. President of the American Sugar 
Refining Company. which controls 41 
per cent. of the refined sugar of the 
United States, and James H. Post, Presi- 
dent of the National Sugar Refining 
Company, Vice-President of the Cuban- 
American Sugar Company, and officer. 
director or trustee of nine other sugar 
corporations. ' 

The extent to which control of Cuban 
sugar is concentrated in the hands of a 
few closely affliated interests is summed 
up in a Havana dispatch printed in 
Facts about Sugar of February 10. 
1923: 

“The Rionda interests control about 


§.000.000 bags. the National City in- 
terests about 6,000,000, the Atkins in- 
terests 3,500,000, the Royal Bank of 
Canada and the Cuban American Sugar 
Company about 1,500,000 each, the 
United Fruit Company and the Warner 
Sugar Refining Company about 1.000.- 
000 each, the American Foreign Bank 
500.000 bags and one strong Havana 
firm about 2.000.000 bags. making a 
total of about 25,000,000 bags con- 
trolled by interests whose financial 
strength and grasp of world conditions 
in the sugar trade are unquestioned, 
leaving only slightly over 3,000,000 bags 
whose owners may or may not be in a 
position to wait market prices corre- 
sponding to their ideas.” 

That this concentration of the control 
of Cuban sugar in a few corporations has 
a direct bearing on the present exorbi- 
tant prices of sugar is clearly indicated 
by the following statement in the same 
publication. under date of February 3. 
which, it will be noted, was just before 
the great rise in sugar prices started: 

. The three principal handlers 
of raw sugar coming on the market at 
present, and in fact the only sellers able 
to offer sugar in quantity. are the in- 
terests grouped in the sales organization 
recently set up by the National City 
Bank and West India Finance Company. 
the Czarnikow-Rionda Company. and the 
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Atkins interests. All of these are strong 
enough financially to be able to hold 
sugars when buyers’ ideas fail to meet 
their views. Under these condi- 
tions the few sellers who control the 
bulk of available raw supplies are able 
to impress their views upon the market. 

The coming month, it is felt by 
many traders, will determine the trend 
of 1923 sugar prices. If the large in- 
terests that believe a higher level of 
values is warranted by existing condi- 
tions are able to hold the market up 
when the smaller producers begin to 
offer their sugars in quantity. it is said. 
the outlook for the rest of the year will 
be for higher prices.” 

Here. therefore. we have a combina- 
tion strong enough to control American 
sugar supplies and prices. Whether 
these interests actually did operate in 
the manner indicated by the dispatch 
already quoted to inflate sugar prices 
artificially. cannot be determined except 
by examining the books of these com- 
panies and the records of the New York 
Sugar Exchange. Up to the present 
time. the Department of Justice appears 
to have taken no steps to examine the 
original records of these corporations. 
Instead. it brought an injunction suit 
against the New York Sugar Exchange 
to prohibit dealings in sugar futures. 

(Continued on page 28) 


A New Job For New Women 


P, up. up from a village grocery 
store to an important post with the 
Government. as a promoter of re- 
tail selling instruction in high schools 
has been the history of Isabel Craig 
Bacon: and the rise was not as easy as 
those three little “ups” would signify. 
First. she was general helper to her 
father—in the wholesale and _ retail 
grocery business in a small Ohio town. 
Then came. in succession. school teach- 
ing—one term—of the little red school- 
house kind: working in an _ electric 
lamp factory: combining choir singing 
in Cleveland with a college course at 
Oberlin: beginning at the very bottom 
of the ladder in a Cleveland department 
store. as price marker. At the end of 
three days she was moved to the store 
superintendent's office. and then began 
a steady rise until she was secretary to 
the superintendent. and finally educa- 
tional director of the store. For this 
position it was necessary to take a 
course in Mrs. Prince’s Boston School 
of Education for Store Service and when 
she went back to Cleveland’ Miss Bacon 
had charge of the training of the entire 
selling force of the store—floor mana- 
gers. salespeople. stock people and all. 
After two years. she became Director of 
Salesmanship in the Boston Public High 


By Albert Sidney Gregg 
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Isabel Craig Bacon 

and Continuation Schools. and_ started 
«in with a force of ten teachers and over 
four hundred pupils. “The “laboratory” 
method was used—each pupil being re- 
quired to work about half time in some 
Boston store. To my inquiry about the 
value of such a vocational course Miss 
Bacon said: 

“One of the largest employed groups 
in America is that found in the field of 
retail distribution, and until recently 
very little has been done to fit these 
workers for their employment. Of 


course I consider salesmanship a pro- 
fession for which education and special 
training are necessary. This high-school 
training bridges over the gap between 
school and business. The student gets 
adjusted to the store position while un- 
der the supervision of the teacher in 
charge.” 

This year there are about thirteen 
hundred pupils pursuing retail training 
courses in the Boston high schools (a 
far cry from the little red schoolhouse 
where Miss Bacon began her teaching.) 
Similar courses have been established in 
fifty representative cities in the United 
States. 

“Another group that needs special in- 
struction.” Miss Bacon explained. “is 
made up of those already employed in 
stores. There are groups between four: 
teen and sixteen years of age—affected 
in some states by the continuation school 
laws—on which for some reason the 
school has lost its grasp. They can 
be aroused to greater intellectual activ- 
ity and so to better store service by 
teachers especially trained to teach class- 
room work through occupation. —Eng- 
lish. arithmetic, spelling. geography and 
other subjects must be taught these 
young people. and the way we do it is 


(Continued on page 27) 
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In Pursuit of Plebiscites 
An Interview With Sarak Wambaugh 


HIS is the story of a pursuit of 

plebiscites. It was a two-months’ 

journey through parts of the world 
far off the beaten tourist track. that we 
do not often have occasion to locate on 
the map—and we'd need a nice new map. 
informingly colored, to locate some of 
them at all. Thirty-two times it crossed 
and recrossed borders. with endless 
waits for the inspection of passports and 
all the rest of the elaboration that the 
war has multiplied a hundred fold. And 
the traveler was Sarah Wambaugh. 
whom the Citizen proudly claims as one 
of its contributing editors. and who 
wrote to the Citizen from the very midst 
of the last League of Nations Assembly 
in Geneva. And besides that she has 
been a member of the League of Nations 
Secretariat and in between times a pro- 
fessor of history—a fact that proved of 
service when, as often. she heard the 
refrain. “Oh. you American don’t know 
history.” 

Just what her mission was in the pleb- 
iscite pursuit is told in the formula 
with which she approached officials at 
boundary after boundary. “Good morn- 
ing. sir.” it went. in literal translation. 
“Tam an American. I have a book writ- 
ten on plebiscites before the war. It 
was in 1920 published by the Carnegie 
Endowment. Now I would another book 
write on the plebiscites since the war.” 


Pleasantly Received 


She made that speech to most of the 
oficials in the plebiscite areas of Europe. 
She asked questions of almost every- 


body else—peasants. clerks. railway 
people as well as diplomats and gov- 
ernment heads—every one. And_ not 


once did this woman. traveling alone in 
regions where very few foreigners travel 
at all. have an unpleasant rebuff. Many 
of the officials were eager to explain 
their plebiscites. of course. for various 
propaganda purposes—though in Upper 
Silesia Miss Wambaugh was often as- 
sured that “a plebiscite it is a nonsense.” 
Then—Miss Wambaugh thinks—there is 
ahabit of good manners in Europe. And 
there was the magic of the word America 
—which was a bit of a surprise. For 
we were told in the first years after the 
war, when America had failed the hopes 
of the world. the Americans 
anathema abroad: but at least there was 
nothing of this in Miss Wambaugh’s ex- 
periences. Last of all—-though Miss 
Wambaugh doesn’t seem to know it 

there was the undeniable human fact 
that good manners. in any country. are 
especially quick in response to a young 


were 
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Miss Wambaugh—who makes a special 
study of plebiscites 


woman of pleasing appearance and 
charming manner. 

Miss Wambaugh was on her own in 
this mission—in every sense of the 
word. Not only did she travel alone. 
hut she- financed the expedition herself. 
Her conclusions we can not anticipate 

they are for that forthcoming book. 
This aspires only to give a sketchy im- 
pression of a trip which. though its pur- 
pose was to gather information. had too 
the quality of a personally conducted 
peace mission. for Miss Wambaugh 
talked to many a border citizen about 
the futility and waste of hate and 
preached international — co-operation 
whenever and wherever she could. 

Her journey did not begin until she 
had spent a month at Geneva getting 
material on some of the plebiscites. in 
the library of the League of Nations. 
From there she set out to discover on the 
actual scene how the people felt about 
them. and what had determined their 
choices. 

The beginning was at Vorarlberg. a 
bit of land that fits into the eastern side 
of Switzerland. and belonged to the old 
Austria. It has a population of mixed 
stock. of a marked gavety and cheer of 
temperament. They actually held a 
spontanecus plebiscite after the war and 
voted to join Switzerland. But Switzer- 
land said no thanks for the compliment 

she prefers intensive rather than ex- 
tensive national development—and de- 
clined to adopt the stranger. 


So Vorarlberg still belongs to Austria. 

Moving from Austria's farthest west to 
her farthest south, Miss Wambaugh’s. 
next point in this quest was Klagenfurt 
in Carinthia, on the north side of the 
boundary between Austria and Jugo- 
Slavia. Here a plebiscite. under the 
treaty of St. Germain. between Austria 
and Jugo-Slavia. went in favor of Aus- 
tria. Wonderful towering mountains lie 
along the Jugo-Slavic border and the 
people, mostly peasants, voted for their 
nearest. most convenient and accessible 
market. 

Here as everywhere else Miss Wam- 
baugh was acutely conscious of the dis- 
tress of the cultured classes. The peas- 
ants in this region were not badly off— 
many of them had more than they had 
been accustomed to. and didn’t know 
how to spend it—incidentally, the 
priests were urging them to buy those 
ornamental glass balls for their gardens. 
But there was a fund for the middle 
classes. and its secretary. who made her 
slender living by that work. was a touch- 
ing illustration of the changed circum- 
stances of the cultured people and of 
their keen distress too over the intellec- 
tual and artistic future of Europe. All 
the food that she had for her mother and 
herself came from the fund: they had 
almost no fuel; yet her object in trying 
to get domestic work in England or Hol- 
land was not to better her condition so 
much as to provide money for the desti- 
tute music school in Klagenfurt. 


The Young Man Problem 


Northeast now—to the Burgenland. on 
the Austrian-Hungarian border. where 
a plebiscite had been held in a tiny bit 
of territory about Sopron,. and had gone 
in favor of Hungary. Miss Wambaugh 
found there a group of Hungarian ofh- 
cials. exceedingly skillful at propa- 
ganda. Notified in advance of her com- 
ing. they were ready with an amazingly 
perfect array of papers to demonstrate 
the excellence of their plebiscite. since 
they wanted to see such plebiscites taken 
all around the border. Here as in other 
places she was made acquainted with one 
of the most grievous problems of Eu- 
rope—the young men. Everywhere they 
are adrift—literally as well as figura- 
tively. From the cut-off region that has 
gone by plebiscite or award to another 
sovereignty. for instance. they wander 
back to the original homeland: or they 
invade the area under its new rule. And 
very often trouble follows. Mental un- 
rest is more acute among the young 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Social Workers, 
Shriners, 


Your Business 


May 24, 1923. 

HERE are times in the year when 

Washington settles down to com- 

parative quiet and seems to be only 
the home town of a President and a few 
politicians. And then again, as it is 
now, it echoes with the whang of con- 
ventions of every kind mingled with 
spurts of reviving politics. In the let- 
ter this week your correspondent will 
endeavor to give you a picture of what 
the Capital has been like during the 
fortnight in its diversified interests. 
George Harvey again has been rolling 
up Sixteenth Street filling a limousine 
with his shell glasses. He and the 
President have played golf and held 
conferences in an extremely friendly 
atmosphere. If Colonel Harvey is think- 
ing of resigning his portfolio. he is 
going at it in a wholesome manner. At 
least he has had what he wanted from 
the early days of his appearance on the 
political scene. It is current around the 
Capital that he had been offered many 
things and declined them all. frankly 
saying that the only position that inter- 
ested him was Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s. And in such a position. 
the irrepressible Harvey's Weekly was 
quiescent. Its violent pen could not be 
directed against either Republican or 
Democrat. “Out of business” by virtue 
of the London post was a safe disposi- 
tion of so powerful and vitriolic a 
weekly. 


Ambassadors Confer 


Henry Fletcher, Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, one of the President’s intimate 
advisers, is considered high in his favor 
in case Colonel Harvey should decide 
to resign. This, however, would not be 
a popular appointment here. Mr. 
Fletcher is considered a man of great 
personality without marked intellectual 
ability. Washington thinks of the Lon- 
don post in terms of such men as White- 
law Reid, Walter H. Page. John H. 
Davis and illustrious predecessors. But 
only the President knows what the con- 
ference of himself, Colonel Harvey and 
the Ambassadors from Japan and Ger- 
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and 
Trips 
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By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


many will bring forth. It is hardly 
conceivable that they all “happened” 
to be at the White House just before 
the President left for a long trip. 

But Colonel Harvey has been a quiet 
and incidental part of the picture for 
the last week. The town has been in 
the hands of social workers and Shrin- 
ers. There have been two focal spots. 
one the Baker Bank Building downtown 
where the National Conference of So- 
cial Work had its headquarters. and the 
other a certain large plate-glass window 
which holds President Harding's pic- 
ture posed with a large red Shriner's 
cap and tassel. symbolic of the extent 
to which the Capital is about to be taken 
over by the Mystic Order of Shriners. 
Grand-stands are built all over the side- 
walks and up into the trees. Old resi- 
dents of the Capital may not park au- 
tomobiles anywhere downtown. Streets 
are turned into one-way thoroughfares 
and homekeepers advised to buy all sup- 
plies for a fortnight ahead of time. 
Those who have the money are clearing 
out with all their kinder before these 
“hundreds of thousands” of Shriners 
take possession. 

Directly in contrast to the Shrine 
carnival spirit have been the earnest 
crowds of social workers who have just 
held the most successful, constructive 
and fcrward-looking national conference 
in the history of social work. It has 
been attended by delegates from Europe 
and other countries and has been ad- 
dressed by men and women who have 
had experiences in many parts of the 
world. It has filled auditoriums in 
Washington to capacity with groups and 
divisions of the main conference. Poli’s 
Theatre with 2.500 seats has been full. 
and Continental Memorial Hall with its 
1.850 has been used over and again for 
a meeting-place. There were 5.000 so- 
cial workers in Washington. many of 
them attending sessions from 9 a. m. 
until 10 p.m. Mrs. Harding graciously 
entertained them on the lawns of the 
White House with the Marine Band out 
in force. 

The newly-elected President of the 


in Washington 


National Conference. Miss Grace Ab- 
bott. chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor. was a popular 
nominee whose election was a gratifica- 
tion to the Capital. Her work in the 
Children’s Bureau has been highly com- 
mended by officials and laymen alike. 
Personally she has endeared herself to 
many with whom she has come in con- 
tact. It was a signal honor to have been 
elected. The office of President has been 
held by men noted for their achieve- 
ments in humanitarian work; Allen T. 
Burns, Homer Folks and others. Miss 
Abbott’s chief opponent for the place 
was William J. Norton, Secretary of 
the Detroit Community Fund. 


In Recognition of Women 


When he withdrew in Miss Abbott's 
favor, he put himself on record in a 
statement gratifying to women: 

“There has been a growing feeling for 
several years,” he said, “that the im- 
portance of women’s contribution to so- 
cial work should be recognized by a 
more frequent election of women to the 
presidency of the conference. We are 
closing a great anniversary meeting and 
any act of ours stands out more promi- 
nently than usual. The men who are 
engaged in social work may well ex- 
press their friendly feeling for the 
aspiration of women and the progress 
they are making by beginning the sec- 
ond half century of our great quest for 
a better society with a woman in the 
President’s chair of the conference. And 
of more importance is the fact that the 
woman who has been nominated for 
the presidency is the head of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. Every 
social worker in America believes pro- 
foundly in that governmental organiza- 
tion. We presented a united front to 
the Congress of the United States in the 
effort to have it created. We are still 
unanimous in our belief in the idea 
back of the Bureau. We have a splen- 
did opportunity to show that devotion 
to this governmental institution of ours 
hy bestowing here, in the nation’s Capi- 
tal. the honor of our presidency upon 
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the Bureau’s chief. I, therefore, with- 
draw myself as a nominee for the 
presidency. and urge unanimous support 
for Miss Abbott.” 

Miss Abbott was a worker at Hull 
House. Chicago, from 1908 to 1915. 
For two years she directed the Child 
Labor Division in the Children’s Bu- 
reau. and in 1921 she succeeded Miss 
Julia Lathrop as head of the Bureau. 
For five years she was director of the 
Immigrants’ Protective League, having 
had executive experience in this work 
as Secretary of the Illinois Immigrants’ 
Commission. Miss Abbott wrote “The 
Immigrant and the Community.” Dele- 
gates from the United States were much 
heartened by the complimentary attitude 
of foreign visitors. One outstanding 
comment was: 

“American social workers have gone 
farther and achieved more than those of 
any other nation.” 

The next Conference on Social Work 
will be held at Toronto. The selection 
was made, among other reasons, with 
the idea that such liaison would further 
the great work in both countries and 
promote good relations, and, moreover, 
that it would be a compliment in recog- 
nition of the great work which has been 
done in Canada both by the government 
and by its social workers for veterans 
of the World War. We learned a great 
deal from Canada when rehabilitation 
problems confronted the United States. 


Plans for Alaska 


With all the pressure of conventions 
about him, with medals to confer and 
golf matches to play, to open a new 
municipal course in Rock Creek Park, 
the President has gone steadily on in 
making his plans for his Alaskan trip. It 
was thought last week that Mrs. Harding 
might not be strong enough to carry 
it through, but she again has improved 
by the force of her indomitable will. 
Mrs. Harding still is obliged to be ex- 
tremely careful and in no way is al- 
lowed to  over-exert herself. The 
President's program for his Alaska trip 
is so comprehensive and entails so much 
first-hand investigation that it would 
hardly seem possible for him to make 
a short stay and cover the ground. It 
is obvious by the task he has set him- 
self in Alaska that he intends to make 
that the compelling and major interest 
of his whole trip. 

Comment here has recently been that 
it was not necessary for President Hard- 
ing to campaign for his proposition 
for membership in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, as a poll of 
the Senate already shows that seventy- 
three Senators would vote to have the 
United States adhere to the protocol of 
the Versailles Treaty which provides 
for membership in the Court. This is 
only an informal count, but it seems to 
be satisfactory to many as evidence that 
although the President will have oppo- 


sition, a safe two-thirds of the Senate 
can be depended upon to vote in favor 
of his proposal with the reservations 
which he himself provided, if and after 
the proposition gets through the For- 
eign Relations Committee. The commit- 
tee is packed with the Irreconcilables 
and those Senators whose votes, unfortu- 
nately, are classed as doubtful. In this 
instance, the trouble in the Foreign 
Relations Committee is all out of propor- 
tion with the rest of the Senate. Sena- 
tors Brandegee, Hiram Johnson, Borah 
and others would be noisy opponents, 
but not dangerous outside the Foreign 
Relations Committee; inside it they are 
in a position to cause President Harding 
a great deal of concern. 


Borah vs. Harding 


However, the controlling element in 
all this situation is the coming presi- 
dential election when it will be un- 
healthy, politically speaking, to have 
trouble within the party, and sharp dis- 
sension between the Executive and his 
Senator leaders. Senator Borah is al- 
ready on the road in opposition to the 
President, and his speeches in the West 
have brought forth the wrath and cen- 
sure of some Republican and Demo- 
cratic editors. His main argument, 
however, which he dresses in force- 
ful and sometimes alluring language, is 
that he could respect a man who be- 


‘lieved in the League of Nations and 


fought for it, or a man who disbelieved 
and fought against it, but not the one 
who took over its benefits and tried to 
rid himself of its obligations, which he 
construes joining the World Court and 
dissociating the League to be. 

But the President apparently is not 
crossing this bridge until he is faced 
with the crux of the situation, which 
will not come until the convening of the 
new Congress next December. He has 
on his desk a list of the problems he 
desires personally to investigate in 
Alaska and he believes that he can solve 
half the difficulty by actually seeing 
with his own eyes what is going on. 
Briefly, the Alaskan questions are the 
following: As will be seen, they are 
vital and fundamental matters involv: 
ing not only the present but the future 
condition of this great territory. 

Shall a single department of the Gov- 
ernment administer Alaska? 

Shall Alaskan population be forced 
to increase and begin development of 
resources by a colonization or immigra- 
tion plan? 

Shall the Government have trained 
men in Alaska to search out and report 
on the mineral resources? 

Shall the Alaska Railroad be rein- 
forced and developed? 

Shall the road systems and trails be 
enlarged by increasing the regular ap- 
propriations ? 

Shall the fishing industry in all its 
ramifications be controlled by the De- 
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partment of Commerce as the supreme 
authority with a view to checking its 
extinction and reckless exploitation? 

Shall the Government endeavor to im- 
prove aids to navigation along the 
Alaskan coast? 

Shall the Government undertake fur- 
ther protection of seals? 

Shall the Department of Justice take 
over all the law-enforcing agencies? 

Shall the mining laws be improved to 
encourage industry ? 

Shall vessels of the United States 
Shipping Board be devoted to improving 
Alaskan commerce ? 

Shall the Government erect an ad- 
ministrative building in Alaska? 

Shall tourist roads be constructed? 

Shall new game laws aid conservation 
of animals? 

Shall revenue derived from nearby 
Pribilof Islands be diverted to Alaskan 
funds? 

These problems have had the Presi- 
dent’s closest attention. He has been in 
conference with Cabinet officers and 
Government officials in order to start 
out with the best information available. 
He has given far more study to the 
Alaskan end than to the speeches he 
will make on the way. The best that 
can be said of them is that they will 
be perfunctory. The President may rise 
to the situation when he finds himself 
in the center of a huge cheering throng, 
but his preparation is to avoid contro- 
versial topics and to speak on that great 
standby, always of interest in the wide 
West, the railroads. 


Premier Baldwin Liked 


There has been a decidedly favorable 
reaction at the Capital over the selection 
of Stanley Baldwin as the new Premier 
of Great Britain. Little is said, in ac- 
cordance with tradition and precedents 
which hold it out of order to comment 
openly upon the appointment of high 
officials of foreign governments; but Mr. 
Baldwin is pleasantly remembered here 
and is associated in the minds of those 
who had to do with the settlement of the 
British war debt to the United States, as 
2 man exceedingly keen and more than 
usually frank and simple. He has little 
cf the superficial diplomacy of some of 
the old school of European politicians. 
He speaks his mind in a direct and kind- 
ly way, and his appointment to the high 
position in the British Government is 
taken as a favorable sign, particularly 
in the matter of the winding up of the 
agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain as to the manner and 
terms of the settlement of the war debt. 
Much is expected from him by Senators 
here in the way of the formulation of a 
foreign policy for Great Britain which 
will be compatible with the best ideals 
for international peace. 

The Capital is becoming more and 
more a national art center, as it should 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Congratulations to Italy 


HIS is the Citizen’s first chance to rejoice publicly over 

the promise of enfranchisement for Italian women. 

Surely. to use the old quotation. the Lord moves in 
a mysterious way his wonders to perform. Given an anti- 
feminist and a dictator. one hasn't much reason to expect 
conversion within a few months to the point of promising 
his countrywomen the vote. Only. maybe it would not be 
considered irreverent to say that where Mrs. Catt comes 
into the equation there is no mystery about results. Just 
how Premier Mussolini was most influenced to change his 
mind remains to be found out: but from reports received 
here it is generally believed among suffrage leaders that not 
only the preparations for a suffrage conference in general 
but Mrs. Catt’s personal presentation to him of the status 
and the needs of women all over the world. counted heavily. 
Premier Mussolini at any rate deserves cordial appreciation 
from the rest of the world’s women. and we hereby offer 
him our share. May we add_the pious hope that the French 
senators are embarrassed and ashamed of themselves. 


Why Not a United States of Europe? 


MAGINE every one of our forty-eight states a separ- 

ate government. each with its own tariff walls, its own 

transportation system. each with its own armed forces. 
its own military organization. That is what Miss Maude 
Royden (we're still quoting her. you see) asked us to do in 
order to get a vivid sense of what Europe is like today. 
There they are—big and little nations, the big ones with the 
centuries of conflict that we know, the new little ones intoxi- 
cated with the heady wine of freedom and some of them 
Miss Royden said. “behaving almost as badly as the big 
nations’ —all bristling behind their trade and _ military 
harriers. and many of them starving there. For of course 
production in such conditions is pitifully skimped. and dis- 
tribution crippled. It is only where modern science can 
work freely over great areas. that great prosperity is possible. 
The only hope Miss Royden sees—“the dream that must 
come true if Europe is to survive in any human and civilized 
way’ —-is some sort of economic getting-together—some form 
of an United States of Europe. 

Miss Royden looks to us to help Europe find the way. 
We have done the thing here—under different conditions. 
to be sure. but still we have done it. She reminded us that 
our struggle to get the states together had not been an easy 
one. that we hadn't succeeded in doing it without a tragic 
war: but the union had nevertheless been so welded that it 
could not now be conceived of as being broken. Europe 
can not use the same formula. but Europe must learn to live 
together. must find a way to develop economically as a unit. 
or there will be no Europe. 

Of course, the idea isn’t new—Queen Elizabeth had it. 
so had others down the centuries. Such an ideal comes. and 
goes. and comes again before it finds wide acceptance. But 
now there is crisis—it is. after all. the whole world’s prob- 
lem. and it must be solved, but most imperatively in Europe. 
It is an idea that heightens the importance of every gathering 
together of the nations around the conference table—whether 
in a special meeting. in the League of Nations. or in the 
World Court. Getting acquainted is a necessary step toward 
the complete getting together. 

The Ruhr by itself shows this need in concentrated form. 
Whatever the rights or wrongs of the two sides. the one 
basic fact is that the German Republic and the French Re- 
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public must learn to live as neighbors. or else the conflict 
will be repeated again and again until there is destruction. 
All solutions that are not in the long run means to brine 
about neighborly living. are not fundamental. 


Spoils and Diplomacy 


\ the early days of the United States. when its people 

were utterly absorbed in developing a new continent. 

foreign affairs were not of great importance to them. 
The World War brought home to us how completely the sit- 
uation has changed. how intimately we touch edges with all 
the rest of the world and how interwoven are the welfare 
and prosperity of all of us. 

The easy-going policy of the United States which regards 
its most important diplomatic posts as political spoils may 
not have mattered so much in the past. but it has become a 
positive danger. 

Ray Stannard Baker in his 
column, describes it: 

“America has never had a thoroughly well trained, well 


book another 


reviewed in 


paid diplomatic service in any way equal to that of European , 


nations. Its great ambassadorial offices in Europe during 
the mightiest war in history were mostly held by political 
appointees, a few of them able men but wholly without 
training or special knowledge of foreign affairs. A Demo- 
cratic administration turns out Republicans who have begun 
to get a little knowledge and puts in Democrats. A Repub- 
lican administration follows and does exactly the same thing. 
The result is that American amateurs are always meeting 
European or Asiatic professionals.” In her speech before 5 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs at Atlanta. the 
President. Mrs. Thomas G. Winter. urged the necessity of a 
change in this policy. 

It is all a part of the ugly “spoils system.” What can we 


do about it? 


The Prize Editorial 


AST summer when William Allen White was arrested 
e for expressing a certain percentage of sympathy for 

the striking shopmen he wrote an editorial about free 
speech. That editorial has been pronounced by the com- 
mittee awarding the Pulitzer prizes the best newspaper edi- 
torial for 1922. The Citizen published a paragraph of it , 
with a line of appreciation. long ago. and held the intention 
of publishing the whole some time. There never seemed to 
he any hurry about it, because the editorial will be good 
as long as type is read or until its doctrines have become 
commonplaces of practice—and certain events make one 
fear that may be a long time yet. But a magazine with a | 
free speech plank in its platform must not allow another , 
year’s issues to be bound within covers without including 
for permanent record this fine expression of a fundamental 


American ideal. So here it is: 


To An Anxious Friend 


“You tell me that law is above freedom of utterance. And 
I reply that you can have no wise laws nor free enforcement 
of wise laws unless there is free expression of the wisdom 0! } 
the people—and, alas, their folly with it. But if there is free- 
dom, folly will die of its own poison, and the wisdom will 
survive. That is the history of the race. It is the proof ol 
man’s kinship with God. You say that freedom of utterance | 
is not for time of stress, and I reply with the sad truth that 
only in time of stress is freedom of utterance in danger. No 
one questions it in calm days, because it is not needed. And 
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the reverse is true also; only when free utterance is suppressed 
is it needed, and when it is needed, it is most vital to justice. 
good. But if you are interested in peace through 
jorce and without free discussion, that is to say, free utterance 
decently and in order—your interest in justice is slight. And 
peace Without justice is tyranny, no matter how you may 
sugur-coat it with expediency. This state to-day is in more 
from suppression than from violence, because in the 
end, suppression leads to violence. Violence indeed, is the 
child of suppression. Whoever pleads for justice helps to 
keep the peace; and whoever tramples upon the plea for justice, 
temperately made in the name of peace, only outrages peace 
and kills something fine in the heart of man which God put 
when we got our manhood. When that is killed, brute 


Peace is 


danger 


there 
meets brute on each side of the line. 
"So, dear friends, put fear out of your heart. This nation 


will survive, this state will prosper, the orderly business of 
life will go foward if only men can speak in whatever way 
given them to utter what their hearts hold—by voice, by posted 
ecard, by letter or by press. Reason never has failed men. 
Only force and repression have made the wrecks in the world.” 


We Should be in the Readers’ Guide 


HY isn't the Woman Citizen among the magazines 
which are indexed in the Readers’ Guide?” is a 
question which has been asked us many times 
during the past year. and several letters have come in begging 
us please to see to it that the Citizen is included. 

Since other friends may not know the situation. the Citizen 
would like to explain that the periodicals included in this 
list of the Readers’ Guide are selected by a vote of subscribers 
to that index. There are only one hundred periodicals chosen, 
and naturally the older and better known magazines have the 
advantage over the new ones. The subscribers to the Readers’ 
Guide are largely libraries. The Citizen ought to be included, 
as it is the only place where one can obtain constant and au- 
thentic information about women in public. club and political 
life. the world over. If you would like to see the Citizen ex- 
tend its influence. show it to your librarian. if she does not 
already know it. and urge that she cast her vote this summer 
for the inclusion of the Citizen in the Readers’ Guide list. 
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That Lovely Twelve-Hour Day 


ILL women begin at the wrong end of things as men 

W\ do when they have as much power in public affairs? 

It seems so obvious. when one looks at it simply. 
that the human approach to economic and industrial ques- 
tions is the right one, and that whatever means denial of 
simple human rights to human beings is somewhere all awry. 
Will women cut through to essentials? 

What starts the question just now is the decision of the 
steel industry that the twelve-hour day can't at present be 
abolished. They say. for one thing. that there isn’t enough 
labor to make a shorter shift possible. and pass the blame 
to Congress for restricting immigration. Naturally. the sus- 
picion at once arises that this is propaganda for the ad- 
mission by immigration of sufficient cheap labor to pull 
wages down. But the question is one of fact. and one re- 
sponse to be made is that with an eight-hour-day American 
labor. which now will not enter the steel industry. would 
probably be available. 

Another reason offered by the steel people for preserving 
the twelve-hour-day is that the rights of the consumer of steel 
would be affected unfavorably. When will we see that the 
consumer has no rights founded on the exploitation of a 
whole class of human beings? Will women see that. and 
he willing to face the consequences ? 

But the choicest part of the report is the plaintive effort 
to prove that the twelve-hour day is in fact rather nice. and 
preferred by many workers. One really wonders why they 
hope to abolish it. ever. All this is old matter and often 
1efuted. If one holds the ideal of normal living for human 
heings. it is sufficiently obvious that it can’t be fulfilled for 
them on a basis of twelve hours a day devoted to work. 
Anyone who is tempted to accept the rosy picture painted 
hy the report has only to refresh his memory with the In- 
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terchurch World Movement chapters on what the twelve- 
hour day in fact does to workers. 

It is a comfort that President Harding 
pointed with the Steel Trust's decision. 


Fair Trial for a Play 


HATEVER may be the difference of opinion as to the 
Wy rightness of the judgment that condemned the play 
called “The God of Vengeance.” there should be satis- 
faction with the method by which the judgment was reached. 
lor the play had a fair trial by jury. like any other defendant. 
It is true that this is a drama which many clean-minded 
and discriminating people considered not only remarkable 
artistically but powerful morally. It is the work of a play- 
wright of reputation and has been performed abroad for a 
number of years, as well as in Yiddish here before its English 
run began. The play depicts life in a brothel—in such a 
way. its admirers say. as to make vice appalling rather than 
attractive. Though we haven't seen it. and so have no opinion. 
we cant help wondering about the comparative effects of 
such a play and of the musical comedies that cheapen virtue 
and make vice alluring. Still. the main point is that the play 
has had the kind of chance at justice that we seek for all 
activities. In the view of many of us. this is the better way 
censorship being the worse. 


is at least disap- 


Motoring vs. Citizenship 


\ entertaining incident was told to us the other day— 
A or at any rate it was told with the idea on the nar- 

rators part of entertaining. It was about a man who 
was driving his car along a great highway near New York. 
when he was arrested by a motor policeman for speeding. 
Whether or not he really was speeding could not be proved. 
He said he wasn’t. The policeman said he was. There was 
some discussion, and then the policeman said “I can’t talk 
to you here—I’ll go ahead there at the turn and you can 
follow.” The motorist. alert to the hint, followed. As he 
came up with the policeman. quite unostentatiously he handed 
him a ten-dollar bill—and went on. 

The narrator's argument was that policemen around here 
do this constantly—just make a business of holding up trav- 
elers, who will buy them off rather than submit to the incon- 
venience of having to appear in court the next day and fight 
out a case in which they can probably produce no evidence. 

We submit that this is a question of citizenship. If a man 
is breaking the law (and the law that forbids speeding is 
surely a good one) he owes his fine to the community and 
not to the policeman. In any case he owes it to the com- 
munity to show up a law-breaking bribe-taker. This sort 
of thing is a chip off the same block as the graft and cor- 


ruption that ruin governments. 
A the idea that a kitchen is necessarily sacred and that 

if a woman honestly doesn’t like it. she is something 
iess than woman, and probably has a cold, untender nature ? 
Well. not knowing. we can’t say: but the needle of suspicion 
points unswervingly to Man. Certainly it would have served 
his purposes to glorify the kitchen. and we've noticed that 
he often serves them. All this has a bearing on the house- 
work problem which Citizen readers are discussing. For it 
must he solved from the point of view of a woman’s right 
to choose in this kitchen business. according to her own 
taste, capacity and situation. Which is no reflection on the 
kitchen. On the contrary, housekeeping must be so raised. 
so standardized, that it too will be a recognized profession, 
and a woman’s choice between it and some profession out- 
side her home will not have emotional factors. 

Which. we submit. will be a better way 

kitchen. 


Is the Kitchen Sacred? 


QUIET thought for this small corner: Who started 


to glorify a 
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The Civil Service 


By HELEN H. GARDENER 


We are happy to introduce our newest 
Contributing Editor, Mrs, Helen H. Gard- 
ener, the only woman Civil Service Com- 
missioner, who, with her two colleagues, 
is directly responsible to the President. 
Mrs. Gardener says she hasn’t time to 
write about anything except Civil Service, 
and we are glad to have her authentic ex- 
planation of what it is and what it needs. 


Later, she will write a second article-edi- 
torial, including a discussion of women 
in the Civil Service. 


VERY simple and easy way, it 
A seems to me, to make clear to the 

minds of busy men and women 
just what is meant by the term “Civil 
Service” is to speak first of the military 
and naval services. 

Almost any one has at least a general 
idea of what a soldier or a sailor means 
when he says that he is “in the service.” 
You know that he belongs to a group 
of men set aside to perform certain gov- 
ernmental tasks, that he is subject to 
rules, regulations and requirements 
deemed necessary to make him efficient 
as a unit in that part of the Government. 
He means that to become a soldier he 
has had to “take an examination” such 
as is necessary to insure that he is cap- 
able physically and mentally of being 
efficient as a soldier. He is not chosen 
because he is a Democrat nor because he 
is a Republican. When the administra- 
tion changes the Army and Navy is not 
all flung out and men of the other po- 
litical party enlisted. The enlisted per- 
sonnel and the trained officers remain 
the same and no one asks their politics. 
They ask, “Is he an efficient officer? Is 
he a loyal and capable soldier?” 

Now, there is a third branch of the 
Government service which is strictly 
civil, or, in other words, not military. 
It handles pretty much all of the re- 
maining needs of government. This 
army of men and women is larger than 
both the Army and Navy, even as the 
every-day civil needs of our lives are 
more continuous and numerous than are 
the military ones. In March, 1923. the 
personnel of the Army—oflicers and en- 
listed men—totaled 134,000; the Navy 
92.700; and the civil services 556.600. 

These men and women in the civil 
branches of the Government are also “in 
the service.” as are the Army and Navy 
men in the military service. Upon th’‘s 
vast group depend the working of cr 
courts, our post-offices, our tax and reve- 
nue offices—a hundred and one things 
that “make the wheels go round” in our 
everyday life and for which you pay 
more than a half billion dollars a year. 


and for which you want efficient service. 
You don't know and you don't care 
whether your mail carrier is a Demo- 
crat or a Republican. What you want is 
an able-bodied, efficient, faithful, henest 
man to handle your mail, to get it to 
you on time and not to deliver with it 
the germs of some loathsome disease. 
This applies to the thousands of clerks 
and investigators in the civil service— 
in your service. 

Before there was a “merit system” 
in our Government these positions were 
not looked upon as being governmental 
needs, for which the very best qualified 
persons should be sought. But they 
were looked upon as political or person- 
al “spoils” by which the worthless 
brother or the half-witted niece or the 
drunken friend of some political work- 
er—some professional politician—was 
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rewarded for his work for the success- 
ful candidate. 

That was a theory of government that 
is still far from extinct. It is still al- 
most a daily occurrence that some Rep- 
resentative or Senator or other political 
leader will urge the appointment of 
some man or woman who cannot or does 
not take the appropriate examination in 
open competition with others, because 
“he is a good political worker or she 
has to support her old father or her two 
children.” 

Now, no one on earth is more sym- 
pathetic than I when it comes to the 
man or the woman who is needy. who 
has a heavy load to carry and no visi- 
ble way to meet the expense. But when 
I am urged to “just this time” have a 
constituent given this place “because 
she belongs to a good family, is in need, 
and I am at my wit’s end to know what 
to do with her.” I am obliged to de- 
cline. A prominent official recently 
made such an appeal to me. I asked if 


he thought she could do the work. “Yes. 
I think so—well enough. anyhow.” 
I asked. “How well do you know 


her?” His reply was, “I inherited her 
from my predecessor. I’ve known her 
for years. I’ve been trying to place her 
all this time.” 

“You know, do you not.” I said. “that 
she has been placed temporarily by you 
and others a number of times and that 
it is always the same as it has been in 
private employment—they simply can’t 
keep her?” “Yes, I know that only too 
well,” said he, “but I thought if you'd 
place her in the civil service she might 
do there.” 

“You will pardon me, but don’t you 
know that she is mentally unbalanced? 
That she ought to be in an institution 
instead of an office?” 

“Yes, indeed, I know that, but what 
can! do? I have no power to put her 
in an asylum and I| thought maybe with 
your well-known sympathy for and de- 
sire to help women you'd help me to 
get her once more a chance in a Gov- 
ernment position.” 

“No, I am sorry I can’t help her in 
that way. My oath of office requires me 
to try to secure for the work of the 
Government the very best and most re- 
liable persons to be found for the work 
to be done. It requires open competi- 
tive examinations to test the ability, 
knowledge, reliability and dependability © 
f these applicants. Under that oath 
do you think we are justified in recom- 
mending a person, however unfortunate. 
who we know is mentally unsound and 
who has proven this fact over and over 
when placed?” 

It is only just to say here that the 
Senators and Representatives who have 
been in Washington the longest do not 
usually take this attitude, as they have 
learned that such a procedure ultimately 
works to their own disadvantage. They 
also learn after their first term, as a 
rule, the very real need for efficiency in 
Government work. 

Another case that illustrates the point 
of view and the ethical outlook toward 
their own Government was this: A 
mother urged me to “just raise her 
daughter’s marks those few points be- 
cause she has tried so hard and she sim- 
ply can’t pass.” 

“But,” said I, “she would have to 
know these things in which she is now 
deficient to do the work you ask that 
she be trusted with.” 

“T know,” she replied, “but she'd get 
along some way and I know there are 
others who knew less than she does who | 
do get in.” 

With the valor of ignorance she wa: 7 
willing to have her daughter take al 
chance at a job she knew she did not} 
and probably never could grasp. 
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Now, that is both funny and pathetic. 
But it is no longer funny, nor is it pa- 
thetic, when the “spoils” system men 
want to disorganize, destroy and make 
both inefficient and wastefully expensive 
the government positions upon whose 
proper functioning depend the health, 
the lives, and the prosperity and happi- 
ness of all of us. 

Inefficiency in the public service there 
is, and there will be under the best 
possible regulation even of the merit 
system, because at best it cannot be per- 
fectly managed any more than your pri- 
vate home can always be perfectly run. 
A servant may be dishonest after you 
have tried in every way you know to 
test him for honesty. A cook may burn 
the steak, even though she is a good cook. 
a maid may set fire to the house after 
having proven a fine maid. Your doctor 
may make a mistake in treating you, 
although he has taken all the medical 
training available, but these facts would 
not justify you in sending for a black- 
smith when your child had the croup or 
getting a plumber to make your hus- 
band’s evening suit because his trained 
tailor made a blunder the last time or 
because he votes your way. 

Which is all by way of saying that 
because the merit system—the method 
that gives an open, competitive examina- 
tion on the topics designed to show 
fitness for a job—may not always 
succeed in getting the very best person to 
fill that job, it is far and away superior 
to the spoiis or political plan. 

People who do not know seem to have 
the idea that we use the same methods 
and the same types of questions for any 
and all kinds of positions—which is 
wholly incorrect. An $8,000 postmaster 
does not take the same examination as 
a person tested for clerk. biologist. 
chemist, or policeman, and he does not 
report at an examination room to write 
his answers. He states. under oath, 
from his own home or office his educa- 
tion, his former and present business 
experience, and his general qualifica- 
tions. These are all sent on to be rated 
by men who never saw him and who 
stack up against the claims of one man 
those of all who apply for the same 
office. Each applicant sends the names 
of the five references to whom we may 
go for confirmation of his claims. 

Suppose you have ten men in your 
city who apply for the position of post- 
master. Each gives five references. 
Then the leading bankers, merchants, 
lawyers, doctors and other representa- 
tive citizens who have a deep interest 
in the proper working of their post- 
office are seen by skilled and practical 
inspectors—one from the Civil Service 
and one from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, working together. These inspec- 
tors send in their report and _ the 
applicants are “rated” on education and 
trainine. business experiences and fit- 
ness. Then the three persons who ap- 


pear to have the highest and best quali- 
fications for postmaster are certified as 
the three highest to the Post Office De- 
partment, and according to the order 
of President Harding the Post Office 
Department recommends to him the 
appointment of one of the three for 
postmaster and he makes nomination ac- 
cordingly to the Senate, where confirma- 
tion is necessary before the appointment 
becomes an accomplished fact. If a 
man has been a crook, if he lacks any 
of the sterling qualities of a first-class 
business man, if he is a loafer, a drunk- 
ard, has a loose character, some of those 
people interviewed are likely to bring 
out these facts. If there is a doubt as 
to the facts the man is given a chance 
to correct or explain. 

Character investigation becomes a 
part of some examinations, as in the 
Post Office, and I believe should be a 
part of all of them. A man’s or a wom- 
an’s reputation for integrity of char- 
acter, honesty, ability and willingness 
to pay his debts, reputation for general 
honor among his neighbors or his em- 
ployers forms a part of every examina- 


tion for postmaster, and some other, 


outstanding positions. 

In this connection I would like to say 
that the lengths to which political fac- 
tions and opponents will go to stain the 
character of a man—and alas, of a 
woman also—is an added revelation of 
the “dirty pool of politics” which I 
hope women will help to clean up, and 
which finds a greater check in the work- 
ings of the merit system than has, so 
far, been found in any other feature of 
government. 





WV HEN our Contributing Editors are 
+ also poets, why shouldn't they be 
quoted in their own department? The two 
poems here are from “The Great Dream,” 
by Marguerite Wilkinson (Copyright, 1923, 
by The Macmillan Company.) 


“A WOMAN PASSED ME” 


A woman passed me on the street 
With broken shoes on heavy feet 
And poor lean shanks showing 

Where her torn skirt was blowing. 


Her eyes burned somberly 

When she turned and looked at me— 
“If I had your chance—” they said. 
Silently I bowed my head. : 
What if dour circumstance 

Had given me her chance? 

Miserere! 1 confess 

1 am shamed by happiness. 


THE FIRST GRAY HAIR 


Now indeed for me is the first snow fallen, 
The unkind, frosty glitter of autumn come. 
Under the hard glare of the morning stand- 


ing, 
I tremble, I am dumb 
With querulous unbelief that must believe, 
With chilly wonder that it can be true— 
Oh, world that freezes all the veins of 
spring, 
I must grow cold with you. 
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Domestic Labor--Privileged 
By Atice Cone Perry 


This is a part of one of those “honorable 
mention” articles submitted in our House- 
work contest. Please keep on writing us 
your opinions, ; 


HAVE read in some discussions of 

the housework problem that we may 

expect expert cooks, cleaners, dish- 
washers, who will perform only - their 
respective tasks, and go from house to 
house, like plumbers and electricians, 
commanding, presumably, wages com- 
parable to theirs. 

Only a little reflection shows the ab- 
surdity of trying to solve the domestic 
labor problem by applying plans ap- 
proved in industry. Household labor is 
an industry, if you please, but unlike 
any other. In the first place, its func- 
tion is not to make money but to spend 
it, and to receive in return for the money 
spent the highest dividends possible in 
health, happiness and individual pro- 
gress in the development of spiritual 
qualities. Up to a certain point the 
standardization of household tasks is 
possible and desirable, and this has been 
accomplished in the past generation in 
considerable measure. Beyond this point 
each household is a separate entity, and 
concentric upon the individual character 
of the people who own it. To my mind 
household labor is not impersonal, to 
be governed by a set of rules laid down 
by an outside agency. It must be ruled 
and determined by the family itself, and 
more particularly by the wife. 

To anyone who has ever tried it, this 
function is a considerable task. It in- 
volves a good many different qualities 
of character, and requires a good many 
different sets of mental and physical 
equipment. There is enough to learn 
about it to spend a period of years in 
acquiring, with a college degree on top, 
if you like. Moreover this theoretical 
study has a tremendous practical sig- 
nificance. It makes one so certain of the 
right way of doing things, in cooking. 
for instance. and planning the meals. 
and taking care of the baby. Indeed. 
it means so much to those of us who 
have had it, that we fairly ache to ob- 
serve the number of blithe young things 
who cheerfully enter matrimony quite 
unequipped, and presently think regret- 
fully of the excellent jobs they left be- 
hind for love. 

In the business of home-making. I be- 
lieve that we can reap greater profits if 
we extend its privileges, or some of 
them, to our employees. A good deal 
has been said of the evils of the “living 
in” system, and so far the remedy has 
seemed to lie in a “living out” system. 
just as impersonal as the first, even if 
generally more satisfactory. It is, how- 
ever. my belief that even -better results 
could be obtained by a system of shar- 
ing the family life with the workers em- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The New Regional Directors 


HE League points with pride to two names 

of regional directors which are unfamiliar in their pres- 
ent positions but anything but strange in League annals. Mrs. 
Walter Alden Shockley was so great a success as head of 
the Nevada League that when ill-health necessitated the re- 
tirement of Mrs. William Palmer Lucas as director of the 
seventh region, Mrs. Shockley was the name that came to 
everybody's mind as her logical successor. Mrs. Shockley 
is a native of Ohio. born in Norwalk. the daughter of a 
physician who was a member of the faculty of the Ann Arbor 
Medical School. It was his failing health which took the 
tamily to the West, and after his death the family lived 
abroad for some years. Mrs. Shockley’s education was given 
her in Austria, Germany. and France and a sound one it was, 


in the list 


amplified by residence in several different American states. 


Her earlier married life was spent in Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, but she was in Tonopah in boom times and has lived in 
California and Nevada for the past seventeen years. 

Mrs. Shockley’s entry into civic work dates from the time 
when for five years she was treasurer of a baby hospital in 
Oakland. California, and with other members of the board 
of directors alternated as janitor. nurse, and general rousta- 
bout. for. as she says in explanation of her varied activities. 
like other institutions the hospital was short of money, if 
not of willing and capable women to boost it along. In 
1917 the Shockleys went to Nevada to live. In war-time 
Mrs. Shockley undertook. through Mrs. Vernon Kellogg. the 
organization of the state for the Belgian relief and later car- 
American Relief Administration 


ried on the work of the 
there. That campaign was scarcely ended when the League 


of Women Voters claimed her and has kept her ever since. 
expecting now even more work from her as regional director 
than she has done as state president. 

Readers who recall “The Journal of a Mud House.” the 
delightful story of the adventures of two women in the South- 
vest. published serially in Harper's a year ago. will be in- 
terested in knowing that the new director of the second re- 
sion, Miss Gertrude Ely. is the “Gertrude” who flashed so 
engagingly through the journal from the moment when she 
entered it with “a whirl of blue serge. zestful laughter. 
sparkling eye-glasses. bewildered porter. shower of smart 
black bags” to the time when she left it, delaying her de- 
parture and missing her train just to paint another door blue. 
Qn the authority of the writer of the “Journal.” Miss Ely 
is a “Wilsonian Democrat.” hates to get up early, and on 
occasion puts on one of those Babani frocks which only the 


elect can wear. 


For the rest, Miss Ely is the daughter of Theodore N. 
Kly. of the Pennsylvania Railway. and was born at Altoona, 
the center of the motive power department of the road at 
that time. She went to school in Detroit and is an ex-member 
of the class of 1889 at Bryn Mawr. She has been a member 
of the board of the Bryn Mawr hospital for several years and 
helped organize a Junior League in Philadelphia of which 


she was president for some time. She is a member of the 





Mrs. Walter Alden Shockley 


Hlampton Association, and was very much interested in the 
education of Negroes. She has been an active church worker 
in the diocese (Episcopal) in which Bryn Mawr, her home, 
is situated. 

In 1917 Miss Ely made an intensive survey of Burlington, 
Vermont, in consideration of the new situation the increased 
number of soldiers at Fort Ethan Allen brought about. In 
September of the same year she went to France for the 
Y. M. C. A. and was made head of the women’s bureau, as- 
signing women to their various positions in the army. Six 
months this was her work and eighteen months as Y. M. C. A. 
secretary with the First Division followed. In 1921 she was 
made chairman of the Lower Merion Township League and 
a year later. chairman of the Montgomery County League. 
She is a sister of Mrs. Charles Tiffany, of the New York 
league, and puts into her League work all the originality and 
spirit that makes “Gertrude” of the famous adobe house so 


interesting a personality. 


New Chairmen of National Committees 
ITH the retirement of Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch from the chairmanship of the Committee on 

Uniform Laws of the National League, the work of the com- 
mittee falls to a new but already tried chairman in the per- 
son of Miss Esther Dunshee. of Chicago. Miss Dunshee 
belongs to the Middle West by birth, education and inclina- 
tion. She is a native of Charles City, lowa, and was educated 
at the high school of Evanston, Illinois, the University of 
Chicago, which she left before her course was completed, 
and Kent College of Law, in Chicago. Her degree of LL. B. 
was conferred by Northwestern University. Miss Dunshee 
has done some exceedingly practical social work in North- 
western University Settlement. but her chief interest has 
always been the law. It was the legislative program of the 
League which first interested her in the organization, and the 
Letterment of the legal status of women was the particular 
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item which most attracted her. Her chairmanship is by no 
means her first service for the League. for she has served as 
vice-chairman and her chart-digest of law fixing the status 
‘| women is one of the most valuable documents the League 
possesses. , 

It is characteristic of Miss Dunshee’s judicial mind that 
when she was asked what. in her opinion, is the chief weak- 
ness of speakers. she made answer promptly, “A tendency to 
wander and a failure to understand their subjects thoroughly 
and to present them logically.” It is further characteristic 
of her bent that outside League work she insists she has no 
fads nor chief interests except settlement work and the prac- 
tice of law. The standing Mrs. McCulloch has given the 
committee will assuredly be maintained under Miss Dunshee’s 
direction, 

The chairmanship of the Committee on Women in Indus- 
try passes into the exceedingly able hands of Miss Edith 
Abbott. also of Chicago. who succeeds Miss Amy Maher. 


Alabama Women and Convict Leasing 

N the eve of the convention of the Alabama League. Mrs. 

Solon Jacobs. second vice-president of the National 
League. took time to write an explanation of the Alabama 
situation in regard to the state convict-leasing system. dis- 
claiming. however, all intention of writing a stoty on the 
campaign for betterment. 

“The recent exposures of the Florida situation.” Mrs. 
Jacobs wrote, “have startled and horrified people everywhere 
and the result is that the women of Alabama are demanding 
with renewed energy a change in our own situation. Ala- 
bama is the only state left still leasing its convicts to private 
concerns. (In Florida the convicts so leased are county 
convicts. ) 

“The question of the state leasing convicts to coal opera- 
tors and lumber camps has been a political one for a num- 
ber of years. Four years ago we thought the question was 
settled when the legislature voted to abolish the system 
january 1, 1923, and many reforms regarding prisoners were 
instituted during Governor Kilby’s administration: the whip- 
ping-post was abolished and Kilby Prison was built and put 
in operation. It is a modern prison in every respect, and all 
the other penal institutions were greatly improved, but it was 
not possible to make provision for all of the convicts by 
January 1, 1923. so Governor Kilby asked the legislature for 
an extension of the convict lease to January 1. 1924. which 
was granted. Thus a new administration had to face the 
solution of the problem. and the legislature which came into 
existence January 1. 1923. with Governor Brandon as state 
executive. voted. as one of its first official acts. to continue 
the system not longer than 1927. leaving it to Governor 
Brandon to determine when and how the end should come. 

“What the people of the state are now doing is to voice 
a protest against this action of the legislature. which is in 
recess at the time I write and will reconvene in July. The 
agitation and activities have been largely on the part of 
women. The Federation of Women’s Clubs at its recent con- 
vention adopted resolutions condemning the situation. and 
local Leagues of Women Voters have done the same thing. 
The state League. which meets in convention May 22. will 
undoubtedly put itself on record as opposing the continuance 
of the convict-leasing system. In this effort of the women. a 
great many men have joined and action is naturally centered 
in the Jefferson County League. as Jefferson is the county 
in which Birmingham is situated and there are many coal 
mines in the vicinity. 

“I am chairman of the League committee charged with the 
responsibility of seeing that suitable action is outlined and 
urged upon the legislature. Our plan of procedure is to 
call a conference of men and women interested in the sub- 
‘ect for Monday night, May 21. at which time we expect to 
form a campaign committee. state-wide in its scope. which 
will be prepared with facts as to the methods employed by 
other states in providing for their convicts. Without doubt. 
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this committee will go to Montgomery in July and present the 
results of its investigations, and at the same time. several 
feasible plans which could be applied in Alabama. 

“When women protested. in January. against the action 
of the legislature. they were confronted with the statement 
that if the revenue from convict-leasing should be curtailed. 
the schools, eleemosynary institutions. child welfare. ete.. 
would be the first to suffer. This is. of course. the age-old 
way of escape. The League of Women Voters believes that 
the legislature can profitably be shown that other states main- 
tain their schools. charities. etc.. without the help of blood 
money. 

“The Junior Chamber of Commerce. of Birmingham. a 
eroup of progressive young men, has joined with the League 
and will procure facts and statistics from other states as 
well as from our own, in regard to revenue and to the finan- 
cial aspect of the matter. The women expect to continue 
pressing the humanitarian viewpoint. 

“Summarizing. as matters now stand, the present legisla- 
ture in January made it possible for Alabama to continue 
the convict-leasing system for four years more. This is the 
law at present. Therefore. what we shall try to do is to 
secure a reconsideration by the legislature. rescinding its 
January action, in addition to finding some place to put the 
convicts to work and to raise sufficient revenue for the state's 
needs. This is neither a simple nor an easy matter. but the 
whole state seems to be aroused now. every newspaper is 
packing our campaign and our protest may force the kind 
of action we hope to secure. 

“Governor Brandon is committed to the abolition of the 
convict-leasing system and we expect his full co-operation 
as soon as he is convinced of the demand as well as of the 
possibility of other methods of raising revenue. gu slogan 
is.."A matter of mercy instead of a mercenary matter.’ ~ 


With the League in Massachusetts 

HE Massachusetts League. which held its annual meet- 

ing May 15 and 16 at 3 Joy Street. Boston, has a record 
of achievements of which any organization might well be 
proud. The state has sixty-five local Leagues. all actually 
at work and co-operating with the state organization. In its 
three years of existence the Massachusetts League has intro- 
duced and brought about the enactment of five measures to 
equalize the position of men and women: a law making 
women eligible for all appointive offices: a law making wom- 
en eligible for all elective offices: a law permitting women to 
register in the place in which they actually reside and have 
their homes: a law requiring the consent of both parents to 
the marriage of a minor child: a law for equal guardianship 
of children. 

The Andover League has had the most successful mem- 
bership campaign in the state. so far. It has increased its 
membership more than two hundred per cent.. and declares 
that its “drive is still on and will not be concluded until 
every registered woman of Andover becomes a member of 
the League.” The managers of the membership drive be- 
ean by securing a list of registered women and sent to each 
one of them a letter. a copy of Mrs. Maud Wood Park’s 
famous “Pledge for Conscientious Citizenship.” a copy of 
“The Vote that Counts” and a membership card which has 
on it these words: “As a conscientious woman voter I am 
joining the Andover League of Women Voters because I be- 
lieve that through this organization I can become informed 
on political issues and can join with women everywhere for 
the best service to our town, our state, and our country.” 

The Ashby League undertook to make a waste space in the 
center of the village—a littered. neglected. unsightly triangle 
into an attractive town common. Selectmen placed a sum 
of money at the League’s disposal after they saw what work 
had been done and now the League has a steady job, with an 
appropriation, and authority to spend it. 

In Braintree. the League showed the value of discussing 
town questions before the town meeting. 
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“The much-discussed question of whether a town nurse 
was needed in addition to those furnished by the district 
nursing association, came to the fore.” says Mrs. Harold 
Gage, local president. “and much interest was aroused. 
Though the League was nonpartisan in the matter, the annual 
town meeting was attended by a much greater number of 
women than ever before, many of whom brought husbands 
who otherwise would have hugged their firesides. The town 
was saved $1,900 which evidently the majority felt was an 
unnecessary expense, 

Though the Lincoln League is only six months old, it has 
already made a record. In its investigation of local condi- 
tions, it discovered that Lincoln did not contribute to the 
support of the county Farm Bureau and at once set about ar- 
ranging a “movie” in the town hall to show the public the 
bureau’s work. Later, an article was inserted in the town 
warrant asking for an appropriation and the appointment of 
a director, both of which were voted at the town meeting. 

In Northampton, with another six-months-old League. the 
public library authorities have asked that the League work 
to have a woman appointed as one of the library commis- 
sioners. Smith College, in Northampton, has a college 
League with 157 members, and Miss Madeleine Jacobs. of 
Birmingham, Alabama, daughter of the National League's 
second vice-president, is at the head of it. 

Springfield holds the state record for large audiences. The 
pre-primary meeting, the first the League had attempted, 
brought out a thousand, and the peace meeting still more. 
The League’s president insists that when mention is made 
of the amount of money the League raised at a card-party 
to swell the funds of the Friends for relief work in Austria. 
the sum be stated in kronen because “it is so much more im- 
pressive.” Nine hundred and sixty-five million is the sum 
in round numbers—and in kronen. 


Visitors at Headquarters 


HO were the first husband and wife to go into business 
together with their two names on the firm sign-board? 

“Wall & Wall” of Hutchinson, Kansas. hung out their sign 
more than a generation ago, and Mrs. Henrietta Briggs-Wall. 
surviving partner, who was a headquarters visitor during the 
past fortnight, has interesting things to say of the early busi- 
ness venture. She spent her early life in Akron. Ohio, but 
went to Kansas more than forty years ago. Wall & Wall 
sold carpets and Mrs. Wall was perhaps the first woman 
traveling salesman, for she toured Kansas with carpet sam- 
ples, and she introduced the idea of ordering carpets which 
were sent to the buyer sewed and ready to put down. She 
worked for suffrage and for prohibition, too. and now her 
Lope is to persuade governors of states and other prominent 
persons to follow the lead of the governor of Connecticut 
and endorse the plan of making the Fourth of July a day 
when special attention is paid to new voters, those who have 
been naturalized within the year and those who have reached 
their majority. Mrs. Wall has written a booklet on the 
plan and does not care a whit who gets the credit for bring- 
ing the custom about so long as it does become a custom. 
News of the West Palm Beach (Florida) League came 
through Mrs. John Trix, of the Detroit (Michigan) League 
who spent the winter in the South. She is especially en- 
thusiastic over a mass meeting the West Palm Beach League 
held in one of the city’s lovely parks. one. moreover, which 
has benches and a seating capacity. Mrs. Trix says. of 3.500. 
Mrs. Trix herself did not know of the meeting but she heard 
the band playing and strolled into the park. The music 
was so exceptionally good that she found a seat and stayed. 
So did other women and men till all the park seats were 
filled. Then the League president without any comment or 
bias or anything else that might have marred the occasion. 
Mrs. Trix says, introduced candidates for office and the great 
audience listened to them with attention. Mrs. Trix is most 
enthusiastic about the meeting and wishes all the cities in the 
country had parks with seats and excellent bands and up- 
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und-coming League women like that to get out the crowd. 

Mrs. Mae Arpin Friday, first vice-president of the Lor- 
ain County (Ohio) League, interested everybody at head- 
quarters, for it is not often that 2 woman member of a city 
council drops in. Mrs. Friday is one of the two women who 
make up the seven councilmen of the city of Elyria. She 
is chairman of the Fire and Police Committee and serves 
as active member on many another committee. Recently she 
has helped rearrange bus routes so that women in the out- 
lying districts can count on keeping their engagements on 
time. Buses used to wander through Elyria at their will and 
without regard to time schedules, but now they are kept to 
specified routes so that they neither duplicate street-car lines 
nor interfere with their business. Mrs. Friday feels that the 
two councilwomen of Elyria could have accomplished noth- 
ing if it had not been for the friendly attitude and the 
hearty co-operation of the five men on the council. 

Among the delightful people whom the Conference of So- 
cial Work brought to the capital and so to League head- 
quarters, was Mrs. Elizabeth M. Speer, of the Austin (Texas) 
League. and executive secretary of the Texas division of the 
National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. The 
Texas division, co-operating with women’s organizations in the 
state, intends to begin, about the middle of this month. a 
survey of the prisons of Texas. The members of the divi- 
sion. men and women, will pay for the survey out of funds 
they are raising. The Women’s Joint Legislative Committee 
of Texas co-operated in securing the legislature’s authority 
to make the survey. The National Committee and the Mental 
Hygiene Association will help in the undertaking, which will 
be as thorough as it will be scientific. Texas prisons own 
30,000 acres of land of which 45,000 are under cultivation 
in fourteen farms, yet the upkeep of prisons costs the tax- 
payers from a million to a million and a half dollars a year. 
The Committee hopes to effect a re-organization of the whole 
state prison system which will make the prisons self-support- 
ing without bringing prison labor into competition with free 
labor, and which will make a real revolution in the methods 
of treating prisoners. Mrs. Speer hopes great things of the 
survey and not the least is the classification of prisoners by 
psychiatric examinations, which will determine to just what 
trade or occupation each man and woman is best adapted. 


What Leagues Are Doing 


HE Grand Rapids ( Michigan) League is one of the many 

Leagues already at work on a “get-out-the-vote” cam- 
paign. On the part of the League a letter was lately sent to 
the president of every woman’s organization in the city, call- 
ing her attention to the fact that since only 12.500 of the 
65.000 registered voters of Grand Rapids voted last April. 
there is need of a “civic revival,” and asking whether her 
club will not be willing to devote one program either in 
February or in March to: the discussion of civic affairs. in- 
cluding registration, voting, the offices to be filled. and the 
issues to be voted upon. The suggestion that at such a 
meeting, discussion of the judicial system, the legal status 
of women, the public school system, or taxes and how they are 
raised be given time, is made. 

“Perhaps,” the letter adds, “your club would be willing 
to have a program in October or November on state legisla- 
tion (if the governor should call a special session for the 
fall), or on important national legislation or international 
relations. The Grand Rapids League of Women Voters holds 
itself in readiness to help your program committee in the 
preparation of such programs, if you wish, or in furnishing 
speakers.” 

The letter was sent out just about the time clubs generally 
are getting their year books ready and if a civic program does 
not find place in the advance program notices of every wom- 
en’s organization in Grand Rapids—the League figured on 
the programs of many local organizations last year—it will 
not be because the League has neglected to put the need for 
its work before organizations clearly, concisely. and in time. 
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HE United League of Rhode Island carried on a member- 

ship drive from April 27 to May 7, with 600 new mem- 
bers as the goal. The record number reached was 720 and 
ill the returns are not yet in. Of the forty-seven campaign 
squads. no fewer than thirty-three exceeded their quota. 
There were four rallies during the drive and a big “birth- 
day party” and five hundred guests ended it, with a real 
play-time conducted by Miss Edith Bennett. of Worcester 
One of the great factors in the success of the drive was un- 
questionably the strikingly worded and just as strikingly 
printed broadside issued. It was addressed “to the women 
of Rhode Island” and asked. “Do you know that Rhode Island 
has a nonpartisan organization, the United League of Women 
Voters, which will help you to know why you should vote. 
what you must do to vote, what issues you should study? 
There is a place for you in this work of education for good 
government.” And then somebody’s brilliantly clever mind 
added, “‘ Make Rhode Island by its 300th anniversary. 1936. 
the best state in the Union. Do your part somewhere. Every 
citizen must help. The United League offers a way. This 
is a good time to join.” It is impossible to reproduce the 
type and spacing used but Leagues looking for a really ef- 
fective broadside will do well to ask Rhode Island for a copy. 


f[YHE Ramsay County (Minnesota) League has set out to 

obtain “a mile of signatures” from men and women in 
all parts of the state to an endorsement of the National 
League’s attitude toward the World Court. After the signa- 
tures are all in, the document. with the Minnesota legisla- 
ture’s vote to the same end, will be forwarded to Congress. 
itis said. Mrs. Boyd Dixon, state chairman of the Committee 
on International Co-operation to Prevent War. in making the 
plan public, challenges Leagues in other states to carry on 
a similar campaign. The story comes from St. Paul that 
women who go out after the signatures will carry indelible 
pencils because a lady who opposes everything the League 
does insists that the plan was instigated by the “ink inter- 
ests.” She has not been heard from yet on the machinations 
of the indelible pencil “interests.” 


EBRASKA League women. according to one member of 

the legislature. “have had everything they want given 
to them except the elimination of the party circle” from the 
ballot, and it is believed that another session. understanding 
a little better the aims of the League, will grant that also. 
Mrs. Charles W. Bryan, wife of the governor of the state. 
turned the governor's mansion into an open forum on May 
5 when Miss Adeline Reynoldson, of the University of Ne- 
braska, was asked to explain to assembled League women 
the difference between the world court plan as Senator Borah 
sees it and as President Harding regards it. After the ex- 
planation, everybody was asked to join in the discussion and 
the governor’s house has never heard a more interesting ex- 
change of opinion, nor one, possibly. of greater importance. 


OLLECTORS of Americana will list the souvenir pro- 

gram of the Indiana League’s annual convention (May 
1-3) for the sketch of James Whitcomb Riley’s house in 
famous Lockerbie Street which it contains, and League wom- 
en generally will prize the booklet—it is a distinctly plump 
booklet, unpaged, with a cover in imitation crushed levant 
handsomely lettered in gold—as a “Who’s Who” of state 
and National League women. In the three pages of greet- 
ings, the message from the President of the United States 
is given place of honor. Mr. Harding said: 

“I should like to have my greetings and best wishes con- 
veyed to the Indiana League of Women Voters with the as- 
surance that their interest and activity in the public behalf 
is not only appreciated but regarded as a most valued con- 
tribution to the promotion of public interests.” 


RS. HERBERT OTTENHEIMER, chairman of the com- 
mittee on efficiency in government of :the Kentucky 
League. has contributed to the library of National League 
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headquarters a copy of the wholly satisfactory pamphlet. 
“Kentucky Election Laws in Brief” which was prepared by 
John Catron Jones. assistant professor of political science 
at the University of Kentucky, and published by the univer- 
sity “through the generosity of the League of Women Voters 
who invited this co-operation and furnished the money to 
cover the cost of printing.” as the title-page announces. The 
language Professor Jones has used makes it sure that the 
laws will be “understanded of the people” and the occasional 
footnotes, comparing Kentucky laws with laws of other states, 
suggesting possible improvements. or merely expanding the 
information given in the paged matter. add greatly to -the 
value of the forty-page booklet. 


T the request of the state League, the Saginaw (Michi- 

gan) League has converted its Bulletin into a state 
League organ. The first number sent to all members in the 
state bore the date of April 30 and gave an astonishing 
amount of information in a small space. The editor re- 
printed the resolution supporting the World Court and fol- 
lowed it with a brief and satisfying explanation of what the 
court really is and does. 


HE Erie County (New York) League gave an April 

shower of telegrams to Assemblyman Charles Freiburg, 
suggesting that he vote for the discharge of the committee on 
the living-wage and eight-hour bills. Nearly a thousand 
messages are said to have reached him all on the same day 
and it is believed that hereafter “showers” for legislators 
will become as popular as showers of some kind or another 
for prospective brides. 


¢¢7T is interesting to note.” Miss Helen Bates said in 

speaking before the Portland (Maine) League, “that 
although America has not joined the League of Nations, four 
Americans will help to elect a judge to fill the vacancy in 
the Permanent Court of International Justice made by the 
death of the Brazilian judge. Nominations are to be made 
by jurists of the permanent court established at the Hague 
in 1899. The four Americans are George Gray, Oscar Straus, 
Elihu Root. and John Bassett Moore, the last a judge of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice.” 


HE New Hampshire League held its annual meeting at 

the Friendly Club in Concord, May 4, with Mrs. Lula 
I. Lesure, president, in the chair: Mrs. R. L. DeNormandie, 
director of the first region. to give greetings from the Na- 
tional League: the secretary of state to welcome the delegates 
on the part of the governor, and the three women members 
of the General Court of New Hampshire to tell what has 
heen done in the legislature. The state League feels the 
meeting was one of the most important it has ever held. 


66 HE Home and Personnel of the League of Nations as 

seen by an Eye-witness” was the title of an interest- 
ing talk given the New Haven (Connecticut) League recently 
by Mrs. C.-E. A. Winslow, who spent a winter in Geneva 
while her husband was medical director of the Red Cross 
at the headquarters of the Assembly. 
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HE Menasha (Wisconsin) League was not two weeks 

old when it began its work early in April, of stimulat- 

ing the interest of women in political duties and applying 

that interest to the ends of good government. The new 

League started out with thirty members and with Mrs. E. W. 
Griswold as president. 


VERY member of the Sixteenth Ward (New Orleans) 

League agreed to sell a household article and give the 
proceeds to the League treasury. It is not known what 
articles other members sold. but Mrs. Benjamin Kernan put 
up an edition of Paul de Kock in twenty-two volumes. 
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Speaking of Suffrage 
ITH the Ninth Congress of the 


International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance at Rome just closed. and with 
the story of the Congress still to come 
it seems a good time to take a bird’s- 
eye view of woman suffrage the world 
over. The table in the next column tells 
the story, subject to correction if the 
reports from Rome show something we 
have missed. 

As every one knows by this time. 
Premier Mussolini. presumably in re- 
sponse to the Suffrage Congress influ- 
ences, lias promised the vote—gradual- 


ly. by limited classes —to Italian 
women. This was at the opening ses- 
sion. Later. a striking procession of 


women, a thousand strong, representing 
pretty much all the world. marched 
from the Congress to the Premier's of- 
fice, to present a resolution calling for 
the enfranchisement of all the world’s 
women. 

President since she organized the Al- 
liance in 1904. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt stood out against all pleas that 
she should take the office again. She 
did consent to accept the post of Hon- 
orary President. and Mrs. Corbett Ash- 
by of England was made President. 

Miss Marjorie Shuler will report the 
Congress in a later issue of the Woman 
Citizen. 


{ 

Welcome to Mrs. Catt 
RS. CATT. returning June 1. is to 
be welcomed June 5 at a_ big 


luncheon given by the New York League 
of Women Voters. She is to speak 
about her experiences on two continents. 
and the speech is to be broadcasted. 
Telegrams were sent to presidents of 
all state Leagues asking them to hold 
meetings where they could listen in on 
the speech. — 

Initiative 


On Their Own 


HE German section of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom has issued a plea to the Ger- 
man people to reconstruct northern 
France themselves. The sent 
out by Lida G. Heymann. chairman of 


message 


the German section. urges them to “go 
out with hammers and saws and begin 
the work.” 


Faithful Service 


M*: ELLEN M. BOLLES. of Lum- 
berton. New Mexico. carries the 
title of “the oldest woman postmaster 
in the country.” She is seventy-five. 


has been postmaster for nine years. and 
still stays up for late night trains. 
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Where Women Vote 


Country Suffrage Year 
Africa 
British East Africa Full 1919 
British South Africa 
Cape Colony 
Natal { 
Orange River Colony {| Municipal 1914 
Transvaal 
Rhodesia Full 1919 
Australia Full 1902 
Austria Full 1918 
Belgium Municipal 1920 
Canada Full 1918 
Crimea Full 1917 
(First Mohammed ( fry) 
Czecho-Slovakia Full 1918 
Denmark Full 1915 
Esthonia Full 1917 
Finland Full 1906 
Germany Full 1918 
Great Britain 
England, Ireland, | Full, at 
Scotland, Wales | 30 years 1918 
Ireland Full, equal 
with men 1922 
Holland Full 1919 
Hungary Full 1918 
Partly 
withdrawn 1919 
Iceland Full 1915 
India 
Bombay Full .1921 
Burma Limited 1922 
Jahalwar Full 1922 
Madras Full 1921 
Travancore Full 1921 
Isle of Man Full 1881 
Jamaica Full 1921 
Lettonia Full 1918 
Lithuania Full 1920 
Luxembourg Full 1919 
Norway Full 1913 
New Zealand Full 1893 
Palestine (Zionists) Full 1919 
Poland Full 1918 
Russia Full 1917 
Serbia Municipal 1919 
Sweden Full 1918 
Ukrania Full 1917 
United States Full 1920 


DCCC CU eee eee 


Health Scholarships 


HE American CHILD HEALTH Asso- 
offering a 
health scholarships to teachers who have 
heen especially successful in teaching 
health. Five $1.000 scholarships and 
fellowships are to go to college gradu- 


sociation is series of 


ates now in service as principals. or 
elementary school supervisors. Five 
$500 scholarships are for normal school 
eraduates or college graduates now en- 
eaged in classroom teaching. Fifteen 
$200 scholarships. for holders of teach- 
ers certificates now engaged in class- 
room teaching. 

Further details and application blanks 
obtained from the American 
Association. 370 Seventh 


York City. 


mav he 


CHILD HEALTH 
Avenue. 


New 
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A Fair Exchange 


OUR members of the Good-Will 
Delegation—the group sent to 
France by the American Committee for 
Devastated France—have been assigned 
the task of teaching their French sisters 
the art of canning and preserving. Two 
of these four are the champion canning 
team of America, and the other two 
stood second in the test. But there will 
be a fair exchange, for while they will 
show the people of the devastated areas 
how to preserve fruits, meats and vege- 
tables. a short course has been arranged 
for them (over there) in order that 
they may learn the mysteries of French 
eravies and sauces. 





The Pulitzer Prizes 

ILLA SIBERT CATHER has been 

awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
1923 for her novel “One of Ours.” The 
$1.000—is given each year for 
“the American novel which best pre- 
sents the wholesome atmosphere of 
American life and the highest standard 
of American manners and manhood.” 

Edna St. Vincent Millay was awarded 

the prize for poetry. 


prize 


Another Air Record 
HE National Aeronautic 


tion has for the first time granted 
a license to a woman. Miss Amelia M. 
Earhart of Atchison. Kansas. won 
this honor after piloting her plane to 
an altitude of 11.000 feet. which is be- 
lieved to be the highest a woman has 


A <socia- 


has 


ever flown. 


Latest from Mme. Breshkovsky 
ATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY'S 
American friends recently 
alarmed by a press report to the effect 
that she and Kerensky and other lead- 
ers of the old Socialist Revolutionar 
had offered to surrender them- 
selves to the sovern- 
ment. in exchange for members of the 


were 


party 
present Russian 
party's executive committee. who have 
been for a long time held in prison and 
are losing their health there. 

I wrote to Madame Breshkovsky an 
remonstrance against her going 
life. 
had 


earnest 
to prison again, at her time of 
She answered that the proposal 
heen made by the Bolsheviki—as she 
believes. to test the sincerity of herself 
and her colleagues in desiring to deliv- 
er the prisoners, and in the hope that 
would show their selfish- 
ness. thinks. that if 
three or four of the prominent Social- 


their refusal 


She also. onl, 


ist Revolutionists outside of Russia had 
the 


accepted. Bolsheviki would have 
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been glad, as those few could have been 
made to disappear by an apparently 
natural death. But when thirty persons 
in Europe ‘volunteered. and as many 
more from other countries. the offer 
was withdrawn. and was declared to 
have been made by the State’s pro- 
cureur. Krilenko, without authority. In 
answer to my remonstrances, she writes: 

“We could not do otherwise, and if a 
chance should come again to release our 
comrades, we shall behave in the same 
way. As for Kerensky, the security of 
every human life is his religion. Only in 
defense against the assault of those who 
menace the life of his countrymen he 
would fight, as he did during the last 
battles, when he took part side by side 
with our soldiers. As for me, I am so 
intimately acquainted with prison life, and 
familiar with the hardest possibilities of 
the future, that I remain quiet and indif- 
ferent to all that can happen to me. Some 
times death signifies more than life. And 
our decision impressed our young people. 
Everybody knows that our word is sacred, 
and what we said would be fulfilled.” 

Madame Breshkovsky is having difh- 
culty in maintaining the four boarding 
schools for poor children that she has 
started in Russian Carpathia, which is 
now a part of the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public. The schools are doing excellent 
work, and the need among the poor 
children is great. I shall be glad to for- 
ward any contributions.—a. s. B. 


Mexican Women Meet 

HE women’s organizations of Mexi- 

co held their first national conven- 
tion at Mexico City, May 20-30. This 
convention was convoked by the Mexi- 
can branch of the Pan-American Femin- 
ist League. and was attended by delega- 
tions from fourteen Mexican states. as 
well as representatives from a number 
of women’s organizations in the United 
States. 


Republican Women Want Equality 

ENATOR PEPPER. of Pennsylvania. 

has written to John Adams. chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. suggesting that the executive 
committee be called to take some sort 
of action now on giving women rep- 
resentation in the national committee. 
What Republican women want is equal 
representation—forty-eight women rep- 
resenting the different states. on the Na- 
tional Committee. with a like repre- 
sentation of men. The ultimate deci- 


Ladies Can Wear Shoes 


One size smaller and walk in comfort 
by using Allen’s Foot-Ease, the anti- 
septic, healing powder for the feet. 
Shaken into the shoes Allen’s Foot 
Ease, makes tight or new shoes feel 
easy: gives instant relief to Corns, Bun- 
ions, and Calluses, prevents Blisters, 
and Sore Spots and gives rest to tired, 
aching, swollen feet. Those who use 
Allen’s Foot: Ease have solved their foot 
troubles. Over 1,500,000 pounds of Pow- 
der for the Feet were used by our Army 
and Navy during the war. Sold every- 
Where. For Free sample and a Foot 
Ease Walking Doll, Address 
ALLEN’S FOOT: EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


sion of course rests with the Republican 
National Convention next June, but the 
women think some action should be 
taken at once—all the more because 
the Democratic party has already 
granted women full representation in 
their organization. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessiz STRINGFELLOW READ 
Reporting some of the resolutions passed 
at the recent Council meeting. Others, fo 
which there isn’t room, dealt with immi 
international 


gration, child labor, music, 
parks, prisons, ete. 
RESOLUTION = adopted — unani- 


mously at the recent Council 
meeting of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs expressed the Federa- 
tion’s position against war and for in- 
ternational understanding. endorsing 
“all practical measures and movements 
tending to that end. and for the hear- 
ing and adjudication by orderly judi- 
cial procedure of controversies which 
are susceptible of settlement through 
judicial tribunals and the working out 
of principles along the above lines pro- 
posed for the acceptance of nations.” 
However. the phrase “a world court” 
was omitted from the resolution, and 
no mention was made of President 
Harding’s plan. since either of these 
inclusions might be interpreted as an 
injection of party politics into the Fed- 
eration. which is pledged by its Presi- 
dent to a hands-off policy in such con- 
troversial questions. 


UPPLEMENTING a strong resolution 
of the Council for law enforcement. 
the board of directors at a later meet- 
ing voted to be represented in the “com- 
mittee of 100.” to be organized in New 
York in June. the purpose of which is 
to establish a “watch” in every commun- 
ity to co-operate with federal. state and 
county officials.. to commend those who 
do their duty and to expose those who 
do not: and “to arouse organized women 
of the country to see the danger of loose 
thinking concerning law enforcement. 
to create public sentiment against 
the undermining of present laws. and to 
furnish accurate information concern- 
ing the working and result of present 
laws.” The movement to be launched 
by the committee is to be nonpartisan. 
non-political and is not to duplicate the 
work of any existing organization. but 
to co-operate with all existing organiza- 
tions now working for law enforce- 
ments. 


66 Q Illiteracy in the United States 
in 19507 was adopted as the 


Federation’s goal in a resolution pledg- 
ing its support anew to all agencies 
working for popular education. and a 
strong resolution reaflirmed its abiding 
faith in the provisions of the Towner- 
Sterling education bill pending in the 
67th Congress for the establishment of 
a federal department of education. 
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RESOLUTION was adopted au- 
A thorizing the creation of a com- 
mittee for a national campaign against 
illicit drug trafic. Because the Federa- 
tion members have not yet seen a film 
being made by Mrs. Wallace Reid in the 
national campaign against drugs to be 
waged by the Anti-Narcotic Association. 
and because the Federation never en- 
dorses a picture it has not seen, no ac- 
tion was taken concerning co-operation 
in the showing of this picture. State 
federations and individual better film 
workers, however, as well as those con- 
ducting anti-narcotic campaigns in com- 
munities. will be free to promote the 
showing of this picture. 


n the country of “Better Homes 
Week” June 4-10 was approved. The 
Week was established by Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney and approved by Presi- 
dent Harding, Calvin Coolidge. Herbert 
Hoover. Mrs. Winter, Lena Lake For- 
rest. and many other notables. and 
launched by the Federation at its Bet- 
ter Homes Demonstration recently held 
in Washington under the direction of 
Miss Lida Hafford, Headquarters direc- 
tor. Mrs. Meloney and others. The 
movement has the approval of govern- 
ors of thirty-four states. 


TT. observance in every community 
i 


OLDING that the way to regulate 
H prices is to regulate consumption. 
the Council went on record pledging ef- 
forts of its members to reduce the con- 
sumption of sugar in their households 
to the minimum until such a time as 
may be necessary, to reduce the cost 
to a reasonable price. 


Domestic—Privileged 
(Continued from page 17) 


ployed there, and of incorporating them 
into the family life for mutual benefit 
There is many a lonely young woman 
this minute living in one room in a 
boarding house and starving for mental 
and spiritual companionship. to whom 
the thought of really belonging in a 
home and at the same time preserving 
an economic independence would seem 
attractive. There are all sorts of social 
opportunities for a girl with the back- 
eround of a home. which never come to 
the young person working for a “soul- 
less corporation.” 

Looking at the financial aspect of this 
plan. we are again governed entirely 
by the case in hand. A young girl who 
works without responsibility. and who 
receives a certain amount of care and 
oversight herself. would naturally ex- 
pect less monetary return than a more 
experienced girl. to whom a mother 
might delegate some of her own au- 
thority. The whole question of pay be- 
comes thus so elastic. that some sort of 
help would seem available to a family 
of even very moderate circumstances. 
It sounds a good deal simpler and 
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pleasanter than a complicated system 
involving schedules. and over-time, and 
I know from personal experience it is 
a good deal more convenient in a family 
where there are little children to care 
for. 

Perhaps I seem too optimistic in my 
belief that this source of household labor 
is available. My confidence rests upon 
the instinctive desire for home life and 
home activities and the association with 
children which is possessed by very 
many types of young women—and wom- 
en of all ages, for that matter. If these 
women believed that such positions were 
open to them without loss of social pres- 
tige, and with the opportunity of eco- 
nomic advancement proportionate to 
their own skill, I believe that the demand 
for “domestic science” training in the 


schools would become vociferous, and | 


that perhaps the factories and stores of 
our great cities might even feel a loss 
in their supply of labor. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 13) 
be. During the convention of the 
American Institute of Architects this 


week, the gold medal of the Institute 
was conferred upon the architect of the 
Lincoln Memorial, Henry Bacon. No 
one present will forget the scene of the 
presentation. The new reflecting pool 
in front of the Memorial, directly in 
line with the distant dome of the Capitol 
and the Washington monument. was 
complete and the trees and shrubs 
bordering its rectangular sides were out 
in profusion. About sunset the tribes 
of architects from all over the country 
began to gather in a tent at the far 
end of the pool. They wore vari-colored 
circular capes which covered them and 
furnished an array of pastel shades re- 
flected in the pool. The architects dined 
in their tent and then embarked for the 
Memorial, the officers carrying Mr. 
Bacon on a resplendent barge decorated 
in vivid colors with sails set in ancient 
galleon form. 

On each side of the long pool came 
the winding lines of the architects in 
their rainbow colors walking to the 
Memorial steps. There they formed an 
escort for President Harding, Chief 
Justice Taft and others who were to 
preside at the presentation. As they 
mounted the long steps in a blue mist 
which had come up with a summer-eve- 
ning rain, colored lights played upon 
the picture, floating off into the deep 
interior of the Memorial where the 
Lincoln statue was faintly illuminated. 
It was an inspiring sight, one that must 
have struck the soul of a great architect 
like Bacon almost dumb with its beauty 
and significance. President Harding’s 
presentation was impressive, and the 
architects melted away into the night 
with another recorded achievement to 
their credit. 


The Bookshelf 


OODROW WILSON AND 

WORLD SETTLEMENT, by Ray 
Stannard Baker ( Doubleday, Page, 1922) 
is a book that will have increasing value 
with the years. Mr. Baker accompanied 
President Wilson to the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris as head of the Official Press 
Bureau. He had Mr. Wilson’s complete 
confidence, and free access to all his 
own documents connected with the peace 
negotiations, including the complete 
minutes of the Council of Four, the re- 
ports and his correspondence. Most of 
the material in the book has never been 
published elsewhere. 

The two large volumes give an inti- 
mate and vivid picture of the battles that 
went on around the council table. with 
President Wilson, the exponent of the 
new internationalism, using all his pow- 
ers—to the point of breaking off all 
relations and breaking down physically 
—against the Old World diplomacy, to 
put his principles into effect. The main 
determination of France, the evidence 
indicates, was not for reparations or 
commercial expansion, but to assure her 
own safety, while England was anxious 
for her source of supplies of raw ma- 
terials and opportunities for commerce. 

The new boundary lines of Europe. 
established by the Treaty of Versailles. 
which have been so savagely criticised 
and which are often supposed to have 
been decided by the rapacity of Europ- 
ean statesmen, were. Mr. Baker asserts. 
largely based on the findings of the ex- 
perts. There were fifty-eight of these 
technical commissions, made up of men 
of all nations, including many from the 
United States, and the Council of Four 
usually accepted their decisions. 

Mr. Baker’s work is absorbingly in- 
teresting. It paints in vivid colors, and 
imputes to European statesmen all the 
deep-dyed villainy which popular 
American opinion likes to accord them. 
The style is that of a magazine writer 
rather than an historian, but that makes 
the books the more readable. 

Another pro-League book is The 
United States and the League, by 
Thomas H. Dickinson, which should be 
read in connection with his volume, 
The New-Old World (both Dutton, 
1923). Mr. Dickinson, who was abroad 
last year for the American Relief As- 
sociation, describes a very dark and 
despairing Europe, and sees American 
membership in the League of Nations 
as at least partial cure. His League 
book traces in simple, interesting detail 
the history of American relationship— 
or lack of it—to the League. In re- 
viewing the present Administration’s at- 
titude, he reduces what has been called 
“opposition” to “helplessness.” because 
of the struggle between the Legislative 
and the Executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment for control of foreign relations. 
Mr. Dickinson makes a strong case. and 
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without violence; but also without any 
allowance for the arguments of League 
opponents and critics. 

Some Distinguished Americans, by 
Harvey O'Higgins (Harpers), is a col- 
lection of short stories head and shoul- 
ders above the ordinary volume of the 
sort. The writer, with a reputation in 
fiction and drama for a fine sincere art, 
has presented in seven long short-stories 
seven “imaginary portraits” of typical 
Americans, keenly interpretative of 
American characteristics and__back- 
grounds, and absorbing in sheer plot in- 
terest. One of the best stories is that 
of the political boss. 

Speaking of short stories, Plots and 
Personalities (Century) is about the 
most startling book about fiction that 
two people ever wrote. The two are 
Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, former literary 
editor of the /ndependent, now editor of 
Science Service, and Dr. June E. 
Downey, Professor of Psychology in 
the University of Wyoming, and author 
of several books. The publishers frank- 
ly admit the book is the “queerest” they 
ever published, “and one of the most 
interesting.” We agree. It is packed 
with highly stimulating challenges to 
the imagination not only of writing 
persons but of others: with tests that 
leave one gloomy or elated, but any- 
how much intrigued; and with a brand- 
new set of impressions about the in- 
tricacy and the amazingness of the 
human mind. 

Millions, by Ernest Poole (Macmil- 
lan): Half ‘a dozen characters sub- 
jected for a few days to the acid test 
of the expectation of wealth, reacting 
each according to his own spiritual in- 
eredients. A searching story, readable 
as well as pointed. 


Silhouettes, II 
By Guiretma F. Atsop 
College Physician at Barnard 
HE real reason for keeping slim is 
not the ability to wear a Tutankh- 
amen gown but the power to enjoy 
many of the delights of physical life. 
The fat person sits in a chair and rocks 
and watches the tennis game. She 
doesn’t skate, she doesn’t hike; she sits 
and sits. And as a direct result the 
muscles of her body, one by one, grow 
soft and flabby, including the vital mus- 
cles of her heart and of the alimentary 
canal. Because the heart muscle is soft, 
a fat person is short-winded, inclined to 
dizziness upon slight exertion. Because 
both her stomach muscles and her intes- 
tinal muscles are flabby, a fat person 
is likely to suffer from both indigestion 
and constipation. And as most fat peo- 
ple have appetites too large for the 
needs of their bodies, there is a greater 
strain put upon the liver and the kidneys 
than is easily carried. 
So it is as important for the fat per- 
son to lose weight as it is for the thin 
one to gain it. and as hard. 
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RACH of us knows some woman 
, ; 
dis- 


amazing charm. She stands out 
tinctly from all the other women of our 
acquaintance, a vivid personality, her face 
keenly alive, her gaze direct and interested, 
her sympathies attuned to everything vital 
that is happening around her. Yet so sin- 
cere is our admiration for her that we ac- 
cept her graces of mind and spirit as a 
matter of course and never wonder how 
she acquired her priceless gift. 

Magnetism and charm must come as the 
result of intelligent and patient training. 
Golden possibilities are in every woman 
but their development rests upon the energy 
and ambition of the individual, 

If the woman of today has any quarrel 
with the world, it seems to me it lies just 
here, that even when she has longed un- 
ceasingly for a richer, more expansive life, 
no helping hand has been stretched out to 
her. Systems without number have been 
devised for developing the personality of 
men, but only one, so far as I know, ever 
considered the building of a woman's in- 
dividuality as of any real importance. 


A Woman Can Develop Personality 


PELMANISM is that shining exception. 

There is no magic or mystery about it, 
yet it has changed the face of life for many 
a woman. It simply searches out a woman’s 
latent talents and shows her how to make 
the most of them. Pelmanism is a perfect- 
ly clear and definite lesson course which 
takes a woman’s thoughts out of their daily 
rut, and stimulates all her mental faculties. 

Charm has a mental base. It implies 
interest — an intelligent interest —in peo- 
ple, in things, in life, in living and in the 
world that is about us. No such interest 
can be manifested unless the mind has color 
and force. What we call personality is 
another possession that goes right back to 
the brain. The very word itself breathes 
a suggestion of the vitality, the originality, 
the zest that are its true meanings. 

So I say that the woman who lets herself 
sag mentally, who permits her mind to run 
in ruts, who fails to keep her wits polished, 
is a woman who faces the future without 
hope of charm or personality. 

How, then are these qualities to be de- 
veloped? Psychologists agree that first of 
all there must be decision as to one’s pur- 
poses in life, 


Have You Counted Your Good Points? 


: i HE old precept, “Know thyself,” is as 

binding today as when it was first 
uttered. We must know our good points 
in order to strengthen them, just as we 
must know our weaknesses in order to 
overcome them. 

Every woman has something to offer 
her friends and the world, and a talent 
need not be a big one to merit cul- 
tivation, Even if it is only an inclination 
it should be cherished and nurtured. Often 
the use of that one talent breeds other 
talents. 

There was never a time in the history of 
the world when women were in better po- 
sition for this development. Old barriers 
are down and every gate of opportunity 
swings wide open. Also the Twentieth 
Century has seen full twenty years added 
to the youth of women. Where once they 
were old at thirty, it is now their privilege 
to be young at fifty. Age is largely mental. 


AKE LO B 
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The mind that keeps its color, its tone 
and its vitality, is a mind that can be de- 
pended upon to escape the horrors of mid- 
dle age. 

All of which leads naturally to Pelman- 
ism, for it is a course in mental training 
that gives the mind drive and precision, 
doing away with wool-gathering and mind 
wandering. It is, in effect, applied psychol- 
ogy, put into twelve lesson books by the 
foremost psychologists of Europe and 
America, and reinforced by the experience 
of twenty-five years during which more 
than 500,000 men and women have realized 
its benefits. It is based upon the sound 
principle that the mind has got to be ex- 
ercised just as much as the body. 


“‘We Are Dealing with Human Hopes” 

AFTER careful examination of the twelve 

00ks, I made a thorough investigation 
of the offices. | have never seen an in- 
stitution more impressed with its responsi- 
bilities, for as the Director of Instruction 
said, “We are dealing with human hopes.” 
Every lesson has a work sheet that must be 
filled out by the student, and this work 
sheet is gone over by trained psychologists 
with painstaking care. 

What surprised me, more than anything 
else, was the number of women students. 
Virtually every trade, profession and calling 
is represented on the books of the Pelman 
Institute—housewives, business women, “so- 
ciety leaders,” professional women and 
workers—all possessed by a common desire 
for a richer, more interesting life. 

I think the war is partly responsible for 
the eagerness these women displayed to 
master the science of right thinking, It 
taught them, together with all their sisters, 
to look for the short cuts and to take them: 
to walk through obstacles instead of timid- 
ly steering around them; to reach out for 
their share of the world’s work rather than 
to wait for circumstances to bring it to 
them. 


f— By Sarah Field Splint 


On every hand women are rebelling 
against monotony and mediocrity. Pelman- 
ism comes as an Open Door. It does not 
make life more difficult but actually simpli- 
fies it. The small amount of time required 
daily can be found by any woman who 
really wants to grow. 

I know women who have trained them- 
selves to think of interesting and worth 
while things as they washed dishes or pre- 
pared the vegetables for dinner. 


My Wonderful Friend 


N OT long ago I knocked at the door of 
a lonely farmhouse. It was answered 
by a woman whom I had seen many times 
on the lecture platform, a wonderful per-: 
sonality who always made a deep and last- 
ing impression on those who had the privi- 
lege of hearing her speak. I found to my 
surprise that she did all her own work and 
made her children’s clothes and helped her 
husband at some of the lighter farm tasks. 
“T never lose a minute,” she said, “I think 
only of things that will help me. I spend 
the long evenings reading. During my busy 
days I think of the things I have read. I 
never allow my mind to go wool-gathering.” 
There is comfort in the thought that no 
conditions, however hard, can really hold 
one back. What this woman has done for 
herself, Pelmanism will do for others. 
Every woman cherishes in her heart the 
image of the woman she would like to be. 
I believe the realization of that ideal is 
contained in Pelmanism. 


(Signed) SaArAn FIELp SPLINT. 


NOTE: As Sarah Field Splint has 
pointed out, Pelmanism is neither an experi- 
ment nor a theory. It has stood the test 


for twenty years. Its students are in every 
country in the world. Its benefits are at- 
tested by hundreds of thousands of men 
and women in all walks and conditions of 
life. 

Pelmanism is taught entirely by corre- 
spondence. There are twelve lessons— 
twelve “Little Gray Books.” The course 
can be completed in three to twelve months, 
depending entirely upon the amount of 
time devoted to study. Half an hour 
daily will enable the student to finish in 
three months. 


This Is What To Do 


SCQCIENTIFIC MIND TRAINING” is 

a fascinating booklet which describes 
Pelmanism. With its wealth of original 
thought and incisive observation it has bene- 
fits of its own that will make the reader 
keep it. Every reader of this page should 
send for “Scientific Mind Training”—Now. 
It is free. Use the coupon or a postcard 
and send it now—TODAY. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 386, 2575 B'way, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your 

free booklet, “Scientific Mind Training.” 

Name 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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In getting thin two dangers must be 
borne in mind when planning the diet. 
First, the elements in food that keep the 
blood rich and pure must not be 
omitted; these come mostly from vege- 
tables and grains and to a small extent 
from meat. Secondly, enough bulky 
food must be eaten to keep the intes- 
tines working properly. In a thinning 
diet what the patient must eat is as im- 
portant as what the patient must not 
eat. 

The loss in weight must be gradual. 
about two or three pounds a week. The 
reduction diet for the first two or three 
weeks must be very rigorous, until the 
body begins to burn up its own fat for 
the heat and energy it is not getting 
from the daily ration of food, and 
begins to lose weight. After the loss has 
been started. one by one a few more 
articles of diet can be added, the pa- 
tient weighing herself weekly and ad- 
‘justing her diet accordingly. She feels 
.better when reducing if she takes regu- 
lar exercise in a normal amount. 

On the following diet a patient will 
begin to lose from one to two pounds a 
week. But it is necessary to eat what 
is ordered. or the reduction in amount 
would be dangerous both for the blood 
and the intestines, bringing on anemia 
and indigestion. If, however, the pa- 
tient strictly follows the diet, at the 
end of the reduction both the blood and 
the intestines will be in a better condi- 
tion than at the beginning. 

Reduction Diet 
No pepper, mustard, vinegar, oil 
very little salt in the water in 
vegetables are boiled). 
No soups of any kind. 
No butter, sugar, 1. ¢., 
dessert of any kind. 
Meat—one small slice, once a day. 

Lettiice twice a day with orange juice or 
lemon juice as the only dressing. From 
one half a head to a whole head of let 
tuce to be eaten at these two meals. 

“resh green vegetables twice a day, in any 
amount desired, sufficient to satisfy the 
appetite. 

‘resh raw fruit three times a day, This 
may be eaten either before cr after meals 
as the patient desires. 

One thin slice of a whole wheat bread. 
toasted or not, with each meal, no butter 
About one hour before each meal drink a 
cup of hot water. Be sure to drink eight 
glasses of water a day. 

A Day’s Menu 

Breakfast: One orange, one cup of coffee 
or tea (no cream or sugar), 
one slice of dry toast, one 
slice of bacon. 

Spinach and boiled onions (no 
butter or cream sauce), let- 
tuce salad, strawberries. One 
slice of dry bread. 

Dinner: One slice of beefsteak, 

beans, peas, lettuce 
cherries. 

This diet possesses fewer appetizing 
substances than we ordinarily eat and 
results in a smaller appetite. Patients 
generally complain that they have lost 
most of their appetite in about three 
days. but they will also lose their ex- 
cess fat. 

In about three 
more pounds have been lost, 


(only a 
which 


no cake, candy or 





_ 


_ 


Lunch: 


string 
salad, 


after ten or 
the diet 


weeks. 


whatever direction 
the patient most desires. Some patients 
immediately add French dressing to 
their lettuce as the first improvement. 
others butter to their bread, others a 
pinch of sugar in their coffee. As the 
diet is increased. the weight must be 
watched and a steady reduction main- 
tained till the point decided on at the 
beginning of the treatment is reached- 
a point that may be ten or even fifteen 
pounds above the average for the pa- 
tient’s height and age. 


can be increased 


Summing Up South America 

(Continued from page 8) 
what they know is the South American 
interpretation. While many South 
American leaders among men are be- 
lievers in Pan Americanism, the general 
opinion at this time is anti Pan Ameri- 
canism and the very word is in some 
quarters anathema. 

It was with a decided sigh of relief 
that these countries welcomed the 
League of Nations. The war swept 
away any probability there had been of 
military invasions from Europe and 
events connected with the Canal ac- 
centuated the suspicion that the menace 
had been transferred from Europe to 
the United States. The League of Na- 
tions transferred the promise of pro- 
tection from the United States to Eu- 
rope. 

Therefore. just at the moment when 
the women of the North are freed from 
the most grinding of the old limitations 
and desire with the purest and most 
philanthropic motives to extend a 
friendly hand of co-operation to the 
women of South and Central America. 
they find the situation “mussed up” by 
politics. If the outcome of the Santi- 
ago Congress* brings renewed confi- 
dence and a program of co-operation 
which follows common ideals instead of 
national advantage. the woman’s move- 
ment will go forward fast and far. If, 
however, the distinguished gentlemen 
at Santiago make eloquent speeches of 
friendly intentions, but the results of 
the Congress indicate no co-operation in 
positive progress. the woman’s Pan 
American movement may be swamped 
in the political morass created. In 
other words, South American women 
may not want the help of those of North 
America. South American women are 
sweetly charming. very kind and polite. 
and they will never say they want no 
help. but there would be a subtle re- 
sistance to co-operation. 

On the other hand. the women of the 
North may not understand well enough 
to be really helpful. the situation in 
which the women of the Latin countries 
are placed. The road to emancipation 
in these countries may be a very differ- 
ent one from that the Northern women 
trod. Here there is poetry. sentiment 
and chivalry in the relations of men to- 


* Written before the conelusion of that 


Congress 
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ward good wemen despite all the hard 
facts seemingly to the contrary. There 
was no appreciable presence of these 
elements in the anti or pro woman 
forces at the North and they may pro- 
duce results the cold logic of the North 
failed to do. It is clear that we cannot 
huild the road over which the women 
of the South must pass. They must 
build their own and travel over it alone. 

What then can we do for the Latin 
American women? Much: we can 

Inspire them to aspiration, 
Give them confidence. 
Give them courage. 
We will do well to adopt three don'ts: 
Don't patronize, 
Don’t be superior, 
Don't insist that ours is the only 
way. 

These are three offenses of men in 
their relations with the Latin countries. 
In truth the Northern countries have 
builded a great civilization and the 
thought. method and institutions are 
similar in all of them. They belong to 
the same system. The Latins are dif- 
ferent. Their thought, method and in- 
stitutions belong to a different system 
They should have the same freedom to 
develop their own system by their own 
method. Meanwhile South American 
civilization awaits the emancipation of 
women from the seventeenth century 
customs into the light and freedom of 
the twentieth century. In that evolu- 
tion we may help, and in return re- 
ceive the inspiration and the wholesome 
discipline of contact with a civilization 
quite different from our own. If we 
are able to work together. as I most 
earnestly pray we may, the women of 
North. Central and South America will 
together achieve much not only for the 
Western Hemisphere but for the entire 
world. 

The Congress of 1924 may prove a 
crucial turning point in the woman 
movement, the Pan American movement. 
the peace movement. and the evolution 
of world civilization. 


Plebiscites 

(Continued from page 11) 
than the old, and besides the young men 
have been cut off all over Europe from 
their employments—through the war 
and the distresses that have filled the 
years of “peace.” Nothing in Europe 
is more unstable than Europe’s young 
men. 

Linked with this is the problem of 
drink. Miss Wambaugh believes that. 
with prohibition universal. the recon- 
struction of Europe might come faster. 
since in the prevalent despair drinking 
is apt to mean incitement to violence—as 
is so often the case with these wandering 
bands of youths—or release from effort. 
Not to mention the waste of money. 

In Upper Silesia Miss Wambaugh 
studied one of the most discussed bits 
of territory in the world. Here. because 
the cities went German and the coun- 
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try Polish under a plebiscite. and even 
the Supreme Council couldn't settle it. 
the League of Nations was asked in. 
How the representatives who fixed the 
line between the two countries were all 
chosen from countries that had no in- 
terest at stake. was told by Mrs. Tuttle 
in a recent issue of the Citizen. For 
five months they sat at Geneva—a Swiss. 
a Belgian, a Brazilian, a Spaniard, a 
Chinese. and a Japanese—and the out- 
come was a convention of 606 articles 
and the establishment of a line that both 
sides accepted. It would be too much 
to say that both sides like it. but at any 
rate the arrangement is working, with 
two bodies, an Arbitral Tribunal and a 
Mixed Commission, sitting in Upper 
Silesia to administer it. For the first 
time in history such a decision was 
reached on the basis of political science. 
impersonally and objectively. And that 
to Miss Wambaugh is a highly signifi- 
cant and a hopeful fact, pointing the 
way to a time when political science 
shall take the place of political emotion, 
universally. 

On her way to Vilna, which the Poles 
claim on the basis of a plebiscite that 
the Lithuanians do not accept, Miss 
Wambaugh stopped at Warsaw and saw 
among other things eight or ten women 
members of Parliament. She was in- 
clined to be very sympathetic with a 
government that has three systems of 
law to harmonize, as has the Polish—not’ 
to mention the variety of languages. 

From Danzig she visited East and 
West Prussia to study the plebiscites 
there. Then she took airplane for Ber- 
lin—a five hours’ soar. She says she 
went up primarily to hunt for a hill 
that might separate Poland from Ger- 
many. as they had needed hills between 
them since the beginning of their his- 
tory. But there was no hill—nothing 
but flatness from horizon to horizon. 

At Berlin again it was the condition 
of the middle classes that she found most 
appalling. the working man being pro- 
tected by a sliding scale of wages. as a 
result of union arrangements, while the 
middle classes have no such protection. 
Miss Wambaugh, who knows the Ger- 
man psychology of old and loves it not. 
was struck with the difference between 
the amiable German of peace time and 
the arrogant German of war time—or 
was it the German of the republic as 
against the German of the monarchy? 
At any rate Miss Wambaugh thinks. 
from her comparative observations, that 
the German character has been im- 
proved. 

“Did you find much hate along the 


time there must be a change—why not 
try it now?” And very often the an- 
swer was only. “Ah, but you don't 
know history.” 

Borders—Miss Wambaugh would like 
to look forward to a time when they will 
be abolished—with their artificiality 
and their inevitable emphasis on race 
prejudices. All that may be too far 
ahead to think of in the present distress, 
when national feeling is so strongly 
stressed—almost everywhere. Miss Wam- 
baugh believes, stronger than class feel- 
ing. But at least she is very confident 
that what is needed above all else to 
solve the old problems of Europe is a 
new point of view. That the League of 
Nations stimulates a new point of view, 
she thinks, is one of its greatest values. 
And another thing of which her journey 
made her confident is the underlying 
sweetness of the human race, that peo- 
ple so worn down nervously and on the 
edge of starvation should take time and 
thought for a wandering American wom- 
an (she put it so) and her academic pur- 
sult. 
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Attention, Suffragists! 

HE special limited first edition of 

Mrs. Catt’s book on “The Inside 
Story of the Suffrage Fight.” has nearly 
been exhausted. If{ you have not re- 
ceived a special invitation to get one of 
these copies. send your name and ad- 
dress to the Woman Citizen. Many of 
the old lists of suffrage names have 
been destroyed and some of the hardest 
workers for suffrage may have been 
omitted quite unintentionally. Every 
man or woman who helped. in either 
time or money. to bring about woman 
suffrage. is eligible for this edition and 
is invited to subscribe. Address the 
Woman Citizen. 171 Madison Avenue 
New York City. 


A New Job 


(Continued from page 10) 


to connect the teaching with the things 
they are doing. hearing and seeing every 
day. These store classes are alert and 
enthusiastic too. 

~The older store workers 
of them—are being trained by the edu- 
cational directors in many of our stores. 
In some progressive cities classes for 
adults are carried on by the public 
schools in co-operation with the Retail 
Merchants Association. This program 
of training on the job is promoted 
through the State Boards of Vocational 
Education. The Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education in co-operation with 
these agencies carries on investigations 
and studies. and encourages the estab- 
lishment of retail training courses. This 
highly specialized training. whether 
conducted by the private store or by 
the public school system. demands 
trained educational directors and teach- 
ers.” 

In her present post—as “Special 
Agent for Retail Education with the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education” — 
it is Miss Bacon’s task to find and train 
teachers for these courses in salesman- 
ship; to discover women with at least 
normal-school training who are willing 
to get practical store experience be- 
hind a counter before they undertake 
to train young people. Here is a voca- 
tion undreamed of just a few years ago. 
and Miss Bacon says there is no field 
which offers so much to the college 
garduate. Our women’s colleges and 
universities provide candidates for teach- 
er training courses. and for this rea- 
son, in addition to her other work, Miss 
Bacon is often called upon to meet col- 
lege women who wish to know about this 


new field. 


thousands 
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MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 
two years of college work, including certain 
credits in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; 
dispensaries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service, 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
preliminary didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard 
Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being or- 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


1922 


Four months 





























Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, 
erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. “Pediforme’ 
are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable 
They shift the body's weight from the arches to the outer side of 


borders?” we asked her. and of course 
the answer was yes. with emphasis—es- 
pecially where Germany was involved. 
for all her neighbors all the way around the fect, relieving strain, ache and weakness. Combining style. 
have been longing for her break-up. durability commonsense, comfort and ggg = sg ean fit 
t a 

Everywhere Miss Wambaugh heard. 

“Oh. we never can be friends.” and 
sometimes she would say, “But you can’t 
go on this way forever—hating. Some 


prop 
* Shoes 


you in your home as well as in our store. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


36 West 36th St.. New York City 224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











A Line on the Movies 
By Atva TayLor GALLico 
“Vanity Fair”—released by Gold- 


wyn; directed by Hugo Ballin; with - 


Mabel Ballin as Becky Sharp: Showing 
that Thackeray cannot successfully be 
transferred to the screen, for although 
it is artistically produced from the point 
of view of sets and atmosphere, the pic- 
ture lacks drama and movement to the 
extent of being soporific in its effect. 
Let us have our “Vanity Fair” between 


covers. 
“Scars oF JEALousy”—released by 
First National: Entertaining melo- 


drama, full of hokum, but you won't 
mind it, because it doesn’t pretend to be 
real. There’s a Southern colonel. an 
errant son, disinherited and then for- 
given in the final reel, and an adopted 
son to take his place, adopted from a 
band of moonshiners. There’s plenty of 
love, jealousy and excitement. 

“THE Iste or Lost Suips’”—released 
by First National; directed by Maurice 











A Financial 
Caretaker 


For a small fee we will 
keep and take care of 
your securities and invest- 
ments. This includes clip- 
ping of coupons when 
due, collecting rents and 
interest and crediting the 
|| amount to your checking 
account. 

Mr. Wagstaff or Miss 
Furman will be glad to ex- 
plain the Caretaker Serv- 
ice to you. 














Park Avenue Office 
IRVING BANK- 
COLUMBIA TRUST 
COMPANY 


280 Park Avenue 
at 48th Street 


Member Federal Reserve 
System 




















TUTOR 


Individual training for a nervous, back 
ward, or mentally defective child for the 
summer months by a competent, public 
school teacher. Twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience. Excellent references. 
Address 
Tutor, “ The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Ave. 


Tourneur: An unusually fine picture 
dealing with the fascinating subject of 
the mysterious Sargossa Sea, where all 
the unfortunate ships of the ocean are 
said finally to drift. Mr. Tourneur has 
put across the atmosphere of the dere- 
lict gathering in a masterly way. The 
story holds one’s interest throughout. 
Part of its charm is its improbability. 
We all like fairy-tales. 

“THe Girt I Lovep”—produced by 
Charles Ray Productions, Inc.: story de- 
rived from the poem by James Whit- 
comb Riley. with Charles Ray: This is 
one of the best moving pictures we have 
ever seen. A simple story put across in 
such a way that you cannot sit through 
it unmoved. It is heart gripping. 
Charles Ray, in his portrayal of the 
young man in love with his foster sister, 
who in turn loves another, does extra- 
ordinarily fine work. One suffers with 
him the pain of unrequited love. 

“Sixty Cents an Hour”—produced 
by Paramount: In which the corpu- 
lent Walter Hiers heroes his way 
through an entertaining little comedy 
with the attractive Jaqueline Logan. A 
picture you won't remember by the time 
you have switched off the light for the 
night, but which during the unreeling 
may dispel the worries of the day. 

“Masters OF Men”—produced by 
Vitagraph; from the novel by Morgan 
Robertson: An excellent sea picture, 
containing a commendable picturization 
of scenes from the Spanish war. shang- 
hai stuff, and a pleasing love story. 
Cullen Landis is a fine young actor. 

“A CrUISE TO THE Far NorTH — 
produced by Captain Kleinschmidt: A 
moving picture record of a hunting and 
exploring trip in the Northern seas. 
Highly interesting in its intimate views 
of animal life there. 

“Wat A Wire Learnep”—produced 
by Thomas Ince: A career versus mar- 
riage picture in which the husband, an 
uncouth rancher. learns more than the 
wife, a successful novelist, who marries 
rather under protest and will not sacri- 
fice her career. The picture proves 
nothing one way or another, but is just 
well enough done to be an adequate 
evening's entertainment, if you are not 
tired of seeing dams burst. 


The High Cost of Sugar 
(Continued from page 10) 

It was a foregone conclusion that the in- 
junction would be denied. as the Gov- 
crnment did not present any evidence 
of a conspiracy or in any way definitely 
fix the responsibility for the apparent 
manipulation of the market. 

The public has thus been left without 
any effective protection from arbitrary 
and exorbitant sugar prices. In this situ- 
ation there was no apparent recourse ex- 
cept for the women to take matters into 
their own hands and attempt to bring 
the sugar interests to terms by restrict- 
ing their purchases. 


THe Woman Citizen 

It is a severe reflection on the Ameri- 
can Government that it has been neces- 
sary for the people thus to protect them- 
selves against profiteering. While the 
women of the United States are busy 
boycotting sugar, it would seem that 
they might well devote a part of their 
time and energy to ascertaining why the 
Government is thus either unable or un- 
willing to afford them the protection 
which the citizens of every nation have 
a right to expect. 


Heart to Heart 
100% Voters 

N recent years the phrase “one hun- 

dred per cent. American” has been 
used as a slogan, sometimes seriously. 
but so often vaingloriously, and in a 
way of boasting that it has almost lost 
its meaning. The Woman Citizen wants 
to start a campaign to make women not 
one hundred per cent. American, but 
one hundred per cent. voters. By that 
we mean that we want every subscriber 
of the Citizen to pledge herself not only 
to vote the coming year in every pri- 
mary and election, but also to inform 
herself on issues and candidates, to ex- 
ercise an intelligent judgment about 
public affairs and to express it when she 
votes. 

The besetting sin of most citizens is 
apathy and inertia. Where public af- 
fairs are concerned most women, and 
men too, need waking up. They need 
an aroused public conscience. 

Even the word citizen needs revivify- 
ing. Recently we heard a woman ob- 
ject to the words Woman Citizen as the 
title of our magazine, for she said she 
thought it meant women who were fight- 
ing for political office. The word citi- 
zen should be a title of distinction 
let's make it so! Honest, efficient man- 
agement of our public affairs would 
mean incalculably greater prosperity, 
healthier and more comfortable homes. 
and increased happiness and enjoyment 
for every one of us. Isn’t it incredible 
that we don’t take the little trouble 
and give the slight amount of time neces- 
sary to do our share to insure such re- 
sults? 

Another presidential year is ap- 
proaching, when for the first time the 
women of all the forty-eight states will 
have the opportunity not only to vote 
for President and elect a Congress, but 
to shape a national platform. 

At the last presidential election less 
than fifty per cent. of the eligible voters 
took the trouble to vote. The Citizen 
invites each one of its readers not only 
to be a one hundred per cent. voter her- 
self but to help see to it that one hun- 
dred per cent. of the vote is cast and 
that one hundred per cent. of the vote 
is an honest, thoughtful expression of 
opinion. And as the act of voting is 
only one part of a citizen’s job, the one 
hundred per cent. voter will begin now 
to plan and work to the end that the 
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best men and women shall be chosen as 
candidates to the national conventions, 
and that the best men and women shall 
be appointed to draft the party plat- 
forms. To be a one hundred per cent. 
voter means beginning a very long time 
before ,the election or even the pri- 
maries. It is not too early now to begin 
to make plans for the national conven- 
tion. The early bird in this field will 
find that there have been those still 
earlier. 

And to help you keep up, day by 
day, week by week, and to give you the 
information necessary to be a one hun- 
dred per cent. voter, the Woman Citizen 
means to do its share. It will be indis- 
pensable the coming year to the woman 
who wants to be well informed. It ought 
to reach a vastly larger audience than 
it does at present. Its subscribers are 
of exceptional quality, but there should 
be ten times as many of them. There 
isn’t a woman who takes the Citizen 
who couldn’t get another woman to sub- 
scribe to it. Send us her name or, if you 
are having to economize this year, find 
three new subscribers and get your own 
subscription for nothing. 

You know how much of an influence 
for intelligent citizenship the Citizen is 
today. Won't you help double that in- 
fluence right now ?—6. F. B. 


Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 


HE average woman investor has 

very little idea as to what points 
should be considered in the purchase of 
bonds, or of how to judge them when 
they are called to her attention. 

Any reputable house when offering 
bonds usually has a complete circular 
prepared describing the legal and finan- 
cial points of the issue and giving its 
full financial status as well as the status 
of the corporation or city issuing it. 
A careful analysis of this circular is 
much more to the investor’s advantage 
than merely the enthusiastic statement 
of some bond salesman or friend, which 
is apt to be irresponsible, and certainly 
in itself bears no assurance as to the 
real soundness and desirability of the 
issues for the particular person contem- 
plating the investment. 

An investor should consider his own 
needs. Many women prefer to have 
their funds put into exceptionally high- 
grade bonds, so that they need not keep 
track of the influences which frequently 
change the status of less well-secured is- 
sues. As a rule they also prefer to in- 
vest in long-term issues, so that they do 
not have to consider reinvestment of 
their money from time to time. Invest- 
ors like these should buy practically 
only those issues which are legal for 
savings banks in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, or some of the very high-grade 
municipal and corporation issues which 
are almost in this class. 

Of all types of bonds Municipats are 


probably the soundest as a whole, and 
are often, therefore. desirable for peo- 
ple of small incomes even though the 
tax exemption feature (municipal bonds 
are exempt from all Federal income 
taxes) is not of any particular advantage 
to them. On the other hand, municipal 
bonds giving an income comparable to 
the average high-grade corporation 
bond usually have no large market- 
ability. But to many people who wish 
to hold bonds to maturity, this lack of 
a ready market is immaterial. It should 
be said that many municipal bonds do 
have an excellent market, especially 
those which are legal for savings banks 
and trustees in New York or Massa- 
chusetts. 

Few municipal bonds are listed on 
any exchange, and the trading in them 
is entirely “over the counter”; that is, 
it is handled directly through the bond 
houses themselves and not through the 
general market, such as the exchanges 
furnish. 

On municipal bond circulars should 
appear a statement of the city’s finances. 
population and assessed valuation. In 
a high-grade issue the total debt should 
not exceed more than six per cent. of the 
assessed valuation, and it is preferable 
that it be not over three or four per 
cent. This leaves a wide margin of 
value on which additional taxes may be 
levied, should they become necessary. 
The city should have an absolutely good 
financial record, at least within the last 
twenty years. Small places as a rule 
have small debts, but they also have on- 
ly a few bonds outstanding, and so are 
not very well known to investors. Their 
bonds, therefore. are not particularly 
marketable. 

One should pay some attention to the 
type of locality whose bonds are being 
offered. A busy, commercial city with 
greatly varied industries, is a sounder 
community than one where a single in- 
dustry predominates, for should any- 
thing affect that one industry it might 
disastrously affect the town. The popu- 
lation should be an increasing and not a 
decreasing one, and its general charac- 
ter should be considered. 

The purpose of the bond issue should 
be the production of revenue, or city 
betterment. For this reason bonds for 
schools, roads, water works, street pav- 
ing. sewers, wharves, electric light and 
such enterprises are considerably more 
popular than those which merely refund 
a previous issue, or go to make up an 
operating deficit of the city. The latter 
type add nothing to the security or de- 
sirability of the place, while the former 
not only improve conditions, but also 
in many cases bring added revenue to 
the city, either directly through water 
rates. etc.. or indirectly by bringing in- 
crease of business and population in the 
locality. 

We have used the word “city,” but 
the foregoing applies equally to state, 
county, town, village or district. 
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Organizers 
Wanted for 


“UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS’’ 


EN and women of character— 
young or old—can add materially : 

to their incomes by devoting part or all of 
their time toward assisting in the organ- 


ization of UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS. : 


The work is dignified, interesting, profit- 
able. Business and professional men— 
college students—ministers — salesmen 
and school teachers will delight in the 
opportunities and the profits this new 
work affords! “ 


What Is The 





National 
Federation > 
af as, ) AA ES 


Uncle Sam’s Vetere 


It is a national, non-profit federation 
with local assemblies—organized re- 
gardless of political affiliations—to 
awaken and sustain alively and an in- 
telligent interest in American govern- 
ment through group meetings and the 


official magazine, PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS are to be 


organized in every city and community 
on the basis of the inspired words of 
Samuel Adams in 1772: 

**Let us Converse together, and open our 
minds freely to each other. Let every town 

ble. Let A iations and Combi 

tions be everywhere set up to Consult and 
Recover our just Rights.’’ 

Ira Nelson Morris has resigned as 
Minister to Sweden to be president of 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS. Ex-Con- 
gressman James W. Good and Mary 
Lee Adams are vice-presidents; G. B. 
Wayland is secretary. 

Samuel Adams of Chicago, farm paper 
editor and president of the American 
Agricultural Editors Association is 
Director General. An advisory board of 
100 citizens is being selected. Explana- 
tory booklet on request. 


$200 for an Opinion 


UNCLE SAM'S VOTERS will award 
five prizes ranging from $100 to $10 
for the five best letters on the follow- 
ing subject: ‘‘Why I am joining 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS’’ 


Send us the reasons that appeal most 
strongly to you for joining UNCLE 
SAM’S VOTERS. Anyone is eligible 
tocompete. Contest ends June 30, 1923. 


GET IN AT THE START: 


The first applicants can choose their 
own territory. Sign your name and— 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Samuel Adams, Dirocee General 


UNCLE SAM’S VO ° 
Citizens Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Kindly send me full information concerning the 
opportunities for making money by assisting in 


the organization of UNCLE SAM'S VOTERS: 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 


WONDERSTOEN 


Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly, Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: a round, pink disk (size 
powder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. 
Money back guarantee. Price $1. At all 
beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 


receipt of $1. - 
free Bookle 


BELLIN’S WONDE RSTOEN CO. 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC. New York 


Madan. rile for this 


EVERY homekeeper should send for this 
~ beautiful book. It illustrates and de- 
scribes “‘Productions for Sleep and Rest.’ 

ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
D: Pt. O, 100 West 32na Street. New York 


thu all Furn ture © Department Stores 


(COUCH BEDS - DA-BEDS 


\FOLDAWAY BEDS - SPRINGS - MATTRESSES 


CASH? S| 3 doz. $1.50 6 doz. $2. 
WOVEN NAMES | 9 doz. $2.50 12 doz. 
Save on ae ie 
Rteadvy Locate rite for stvles 
J. & J. CASH,, Ine. 
Sixth Street 
South Norwalk. Conrt. 
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Mme. Adele “Gray Shop” 


28 WEST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK 


Smartly _ tailored 
Gowns 
Afternoon Frocks 
Suits & Wraps 


Special attention 
given to women 
who require larger 
sizes. 


Between 5th & 6th Aves. 2nd floor 

















GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
With nervous, mild mental. 


chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
PARLEY VALE 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


VACATION MONEY 
Why not earn some? 


We need special representatives 
in every locality to attend to 
renewals and to obtain new 
subscriptions for The Woman 
Citizen. 

Good money may be made in 
part time work. No investment 
or previous experience required. 


Write for detai 


The Woman Citizen 


171 Madison Avenue, New York City 


MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glass- 
ware, mee a 1um, tipping billiard 


M Rion’ Ss "RU a B E K and LEATHER 
CEME NTS are g 1. <All three kinds 
20c pe —— lealers or M \JOR 
MANU F AC TU RING CO. Established 
1876. 461 Pearl St.. New York City. 





OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ELL, it seems there's one thing 
anyhow we've got on the 
highly recommended British politi- 
cal system. Here lately they 
couldn't have the Prime Minister 
they really wanted, because he was 
a lord and would have had to sit 
among those lofty presences, where 
the powerful Labor opposition 
couldn't get at him. One has a 
quaint picture of a Curzon on one 
side of a great pit and a MacDonald 
on the other, shouting across (if a 
Curzon can shout) ® ® © We 
avoid all that, very simply. © © ¢ 
But then have we a lady members’ 
room in Congress? Mrs. Stokes 
please answer. We trow not— 
while in the House of Commons a 
telephone has been placed in the 
lady members’ room for the use of 
Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintringham. 
® © Speaking of congressmen, 
mi was an unkind cut a Pennsyl- 
vania representative got the other 
day. He sent a woman constituent 
a list of documents, including mem- 
orials, to choose from. Her re- 
sponse was over-cordial—she asked 
for the memorials specially, because, 
she said ‘“‘there’s nothing I enjoy 
reading about so much as dead 
congressmen.” © © * We hereby 
extend the hand of fellowship to 
Brass Tacks in the ““Woman's Press” 
on the subject of wire wastebaskets 
—our pet abomination. That's one 
thing we are sure no woman in- 
vented—she'd know there would al- 
ways be pencil shavings on the floor. 
* © © Some day we're going to 
line ours, right in ofice hours—after 
we decide what wastebasket color 
goes best with our aura. ®°® ® We 
heard the other day of an example 
of zeal that calls forth our admira- 
tion. A man wanted by the police 
had been photographed in six dif- 
ferent positions, and the pictures 
were circulated among the police. 
From a small town a busy chief 
wrote in a few days later: ‘I duly 
received the pictures of the six mis- 
creants whose capture is desired. 
I have arrested five of them; the 
sixth is under observation and will 
be taken soon.”” © ® © Wouldn't 
he make a= grand _ subscription 
agent? © © © The time of year is 
approaching when annually we wish 
we had been (or stayed) a school 
teacher. We give you three guesses 
at the reason. ® © ® Maybe if our 
teacher friends would sign a pledge 
not to tell us what they do in their 
vacations, it would help. © © ¢ 
Those who wish our advice about 
how to escape from Teaching into 
Literary Work had better call in 
winter. © © © Wasn't that just like 
Lady Astor to call down our own 
Nicholas Murray Butler for making 
jekes about Prohibition and Amer- 
ica? © © © Big dinner, stately oc- 
casion, and she says “It’s got 
to stop!""—just like that. © © ¢ 
We seem to be running on England 
this time. © © © We are still stag- 
gering under the blow of having 
the Prince of Wales recommend bill 
board advertising posters as just 
about equal to the Royal Academy. 
* © © All we have to say is, times 
must have changed since the days 
when we mistook England's pet 
beef juice—BOVRIL—for the name 


of a railway station. 














